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xmint^nc^i wateiial^ and tape script for the auiio-tutarial ^ni t on 
planiiinq for Pooplo* An audio tap^ is used ¥ith thm lat^clals* lh& 
iateiiai is denigiied for usq with Connecticut schoolap. biit can be 
adapted to oth^r localities. The iatorlal in thia unit ccnsiaers 
population ijrowth ani^m^, factors that influence population trends^ 
impact q£ population growth on the environsent and rcsource^r and 
coawunity planning* (BH) 



* Doeumenta acquired by ERIC include aany inlocaal uiipublishad ^ 
4 ■aterials not available fxOB other sources, mzc aakas a?€rf effort * 

* to obtain the best copy axailabl^. Hevertheleaa^ itees of aarginal * 
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* via th€ BSIC Docoaent Beproduction Ser^ic^ (EDIiS) • EDES ia not * 
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PLANNING FOR PF^OPLF 



Population growth has become an Imnnrtant imm of concorn for peonle Involyc^tl In thp land 
usf? fiecislon makinq process. KriQWledqo of the make un of a corrimunltios populatlcn can nlay an 
Important role in detennlnlng the deveiopmont needs of the cormiunlty. This audio tutorial unit 
Is desionf^d to Introduct? you'to thD Issue of population growth; techniques for analyzing gonula'' 
tlon orowth data; alternative pattGrni for future population qrowth; and the role of population 
data In land use decision makinq. At the conclusion of thi'. unit, you should be able to: 

L Analyze noDulatlon qrowth curves for the State of Cunnccticut and the world. 

f'-.tlncite the Imnact of continued popi latinn nrmth on resource consumntlon, demand for 
goods and services » waste nroductior and environmental Dollutlon, 

.1. Annly nopulatlon statistics to the computation of birth rate, death rate and oonulation 
nrowth rntn, 

rnnnaro and contrast the shane of ane nyramids for pODulntions that are increasinn, de- 
rreasinti or rema1n1nn constant in size. 

5. 01 fferpntlate between population density ana nonulatlon distribution, 

^ . Idontify nortions of the official United States Census that would orove to be of value 
in land use decision maklna. 

7* *'t1l1ze a co^nunlty survey to heln Identify concerns a?id needs of your town* as well as 
internret the results In terms of their Impact on land use. 

3, ^escribe ways in v/hich population qrowth and census data can be utilized In the land 
use decision making process « 

0. Describe how ooDulation orojeetions for your cornrnunity will affect the towns olan 
for dev/elODment, 

As vou nroceed through this unit* feel fre^ to ston the recorder and study fiulde sheets that 
renuire additinnal tine for analysis and interoretation. He know that you will find information 
in this unit to be of nreat value in planning for neonle! 



BE A RECYCLER YOURSELF. WPITE YOUR COflHENTS, NOTES, AND ANSWERS OM SCRAP PAPER INSTEAD OF 
TflESE fi'JIDI SHEETS. IN THIS WAY, THESE GUIDE SHEETS WILL BE AVArLABLE FOR THE NEXT PERSON IN 
YOUR COf'lUMITY WHO WILL RE MAKING USE OF THIS UNIT. 
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PLANNING FOR PEOPLE 



A, "Today, In human society^ we can perhaps hope to survive In all our prized dlrverslty provided 
we can achieve an ultimate loyalty to our slnqle, beautiful and vulnerable planet Earth," 

Rane Dubois 




B. "The growlnci population and expanding iconon^ of Connecticut have had a orofound Impact uoon 
the life sustaining natural envlronirtent* The air* water, land and other natural reiourcei 
taken for granted since the settlement of Connectleut are now reeognized as finite and nre= 
clous, " 

Connecticut General Assembly, P. A. 872 
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A. Ilistorir.-il GrovJhh of tho H'Jiii-in Populutiun 




Approx. 8000 7000 6000 5000 4000 3000 2000 1000 1000 197B 

3 million B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. A.D. A.D. A.D. 



years 



B. PoDulation Size, Doubling Time, and Growth Rate from Historical 
Times to the Present. 



Year 



3 minion B.C. 
400,000 B.C. 
20,000 B.C. 
6,000 B.C. 



1650 A.D. 
1850 A.D. 
1930 A.D. 
1975 A.D. 



1 



Population 
Size 

415,000 
1 minion 
2.2 minion 
5 minion 



500 minion 
1,000 million 
2,000 minion 
4,000 mini on 



Doubnhg Tine (Yrs.) 



About 2,5 minion 
About 400,000 
About 14,000 



200 
80 
40 



Annual Growth 



0.00003% 

0.00O2X 

0.005K 



0.3^ 
0.5% 
0.81 

1.9% 



C. The; relationship between Ponulation Size, Resource Consumotion and 
Fonution. 
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A. Uliird-.nihod Growl:h CU,\rt of CnnnRcticul:':; I'opulntlon. 



THE GROWTH O F 
CONNECTICUT POPULATTOH 




nv& irfte irjo 



r^s V^fl^' riia i^fcs iTte 



B. Acceierstion of ConnQCticut*s Population Growth as revealed by the 
shortening of Its Doubling Time, • 

TIME SPAN for DOUBLING CONNECTICUrs POPULATION 

T5 




1970 Conn, nonulatlofi 3 millii 



FACT *^ii!-t 1 ON cnNfirnricDT^s i^niniKATiOM 



POPIILATinN 

^ ^ C^^^^^ ranks ?4th 1n the nation 1n population. It ranked 2bth in the 19/0 

census, It 1^ the only Now rnglanfl SUtQ to move in itn rank in thr^ new ccnsui;.(S) 

Connecticut has led all the northeastern staton in population qrowth. 
"In 7 out of the last 8 decades the growth of Connecticut \m% been fjrcater than 
the national a^^erage. In the last decade (1960-1970), the averaqe per cent 
incrfiase of the USA was 13,37! and of Connecticut 19 ''{7) 

Connecticut ranked 4th 1n the nation in population density in the 1970 
census. (6) 

In 1790 there were 49 neople per square mile. This was 11 times the averaqe 
\m drMnl ty. (fi) 

In 1970 there were 624 neople oer square mile. This vms 10.7 times the 
averaqe USA density. (6) 

By the year 2000 there are estiniatod to be 1000 people per square mile in 
Connecticut, (4) 

M PQPyLATION GR(3WTH? 

The baby bulge of the late 40 *s 1s reaching its peak reproductive years. If 
trends of the past have meaning for the future, Connecticut's nresent population 
of 3 minion will Increase to 5 million by the year 2000. 

If the newly married were simply to have two children to replace themselves, 
Connecticut*! population would stUl Increase by 30^ to over four minion by 
the year 2000, owinq to the large number of v;omen now aporoach^ng their prime 
child bearing age. 

Natural growth is not the only means of Connecticut Donulation qrowth* 
Net in-migration into Connecticut plays a larqe role also*. Even with a zero 
natural population growth ^ the population would rise more than 25% by the net 
in-mlgratlon. (1 ) 

OPEN SPACR 

~ The greatest number of people In Connecticut live in the areas of least 
open space. Large volumns of open space exist In northeastern and northv/estern 
Connecticut. These areas have the least dense population.. (2) 

Agriculture (wooded land, suburban lawnst flowers and treeSs rocky ridge 
tons, lakes and rivers^ swamos , marshes, shellfish qrounds, and working farms) 
occuDies 2 out of 3 million acres in Connecticut, {2) 

HOUSING 

TTiere are 1S»000 acres of blight (deteriorated, crov/ded, dirty, noisy 
conditions) in 6S of our 169 towns, fbre than R% of all urban areas are 
blinhted.(l) 

WASTE DISPOSAL 

The State Department of Health estimates that within five years half the 
towns in Connecticut will have used uo all the land available for waste d1snosal,(l) 

RECREAJIOM 

nSyThe State's standards the minimum desirable acreage for recreation 
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OUIPi; Sllf;i;T B (Contiiuied) 

Ghould bo m acrnn nor lOOD nnrnon^, Alrnady every tyne of recrcHitior! is helov/ 
tliH lavel. The rocrnntion demcind is nreatof tfiari tfm canFicity of the state 
facilltins in i^wimminn, lioatino, fifUrinq, rarnnincij i)1 cnicki nrj, hunting, hikinq 
and {]o]f. Fvnn the narkinr) dnmanrl nrnotly excnnds thn canaci ty, (3) 

^ ' '"'^ Automdinie rnqUtration v/i 11 no from a currnnt fiqure of 1,^ minion to 
niillion in thr? nnxt 30 to 40 yaars. 

Truck roqishration v/i 11 shoot un from 146,000 to soniev/horo near 350,000 
in the next 30 to 40 years, 

By the year 2000: 

total porson trios for tho state will almost double from 4.2 million 

nnles to 7,'^ inillion nriles* 7 mill ion of tboso m'l^s viithin tho 
state* 

the averdoe trin length will Increase by 12?; 
the total vehicle miles v/ill triple, (2) 

POGO WAS RIGHT: "WE flAVE MET THE ENEMY AMD THEY ARE US'' 

SOURCES 

(1) ReDort of tho Governor's Committee on Environmental Policy, "An Environ- 

mental Policy for Connecticut," State of Connecticut^ vlune 1970, 

(2) Connecticut Interreoional Planning Program* "Connecticut: Choices for 

Action," State of Connecticut , l^fi7, 

I* 

(3) Connecticut Interreoional Planninq Proqram. "Connecticut Tomorrov/," State 

of Connecticut^ 1^66. 

(4) Connecticut Develonment Commission. "Pooulation: A Demoqranhic Analysis 

of Connecticut 1790-2000." State of Connecticut, 1962. 

(5) Mew Haven Reqister, December 1, 1970, 1970 U.S, census data. 

(6) Data Book Social and E conomic Statistics ^ U.S. Dept. of Commeces 1973. 

(7) Deoartment of Finance and Control ^ Census 70 ^ State of Connecticut, 1972. 
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POPIJLATION STATISTICS I WHAT DO THEY MEAI 



An exchange: of letters took place recently in 
ihe Portland (Oregon) Press betwwn a local resi^ 
dent and a representative of the Portland chapter 
of Zero Population Growth, Inc. At one point in 
the exchange the citi?.en askad: *'Shall we use 
ZPG's statistics or those I used from the Census 
Bureau.*.?" The ZPG man wa$ quick to respond 
that he used Census Bureau statistics, too. 

The episode is typical of the confusion that 
is generated when cornplex, cantroversial subjects 
are discussed in terms of numbers. Statistics are 
powerful weapons in a controversy; all too often 
they are used improperly, inaccurately, and even 
dishonestly* Those who wish to uriderstand a sub- 
ject, and to judge the merits of oppoiing views, 
must be able to spot the occaisions when statis- 
tics are used incorrectly. Those who wish to take 
part In, or report on, a controvenial subject have a 
further task: to make sure the numbers they quote 
are both accurate and appropriate to the point 
being made. 

The major purpose of most population statis- 
tics is to describe how populations have changed and 
are changlngjand-most difficult but also most inter- 
esting"how they will change in the future. Demog- 
raphers have developed a number of measures to 
describe the behavior of populations. Each has ad-' 
vantages--and defects. This Profile outlines the most 
common measures of population dynamics, and in- 
dicates how they can most profitably be used. 

There is another side to demographic statis- 
tics that, unless it is continually kept in mind, can 
also be misleading. That is the question of accuracy. 
Demographers are constantly aware that the num- 
bers they use may not be very reliable, but some- 



times laymen forget it. Even in advanced countries 
where statistics have been collected for many years, 
the accuracy of numbers that represent the behav- 
ior of millions of people often is open to question. 
And sometimes, especially for indicators based on 
sophisticated computations, available figures can 
be outdated. 

POPULATION INDICATORS 

A good way to illustrate both the quality of 
demographic data and some of the major demogra* 
phic measures ii to describe how one of the simp- 
lest figures"the total national population'-is devel- 
oped, The basic measures used for estimating total 
population come from the NATIONAL CENSUS. 
Most countries today--there are some notable ex- 
ceptions including the world's mo%t populous coun- 
try^ China-conduct populatiDii censuses on a fairly 
regular basis. Some censuses collect information on 
a broad range of subjects, while others ars aimed 
simply at counting the number of people in the 
country at a given time. 

If a national census involves a genuine effort 
to count every person, rather than just estimating 
populations on a regional basis, the most common 
error is likely to result from the fact that some peo- 
ple just didn't get counted. 

The size of the undercount may be estimated 
by conducting a post-census survey in which n rep- 
resentative sample is asked whether they were count- 
ed during the census. The proportion of those 
sampled who had no^ been counted gives an esti- 
mate of the size of the undercount. In the 1960 
U,S, Census, for example, the undercount wascsti- 
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matutl {it \m \ fuTctnit, or iiliiiosi (i frtillinn 
ptHipk. The cbiirnalu cif ifie 1970 mmu^ urnlur- 
toiint h.B not y<at been niadu by the Census Uiireaii, 

A cemub ijives more or less accurate estimate* 
of the number of puop'^' i'' country ai one point 
in titne. But aMisusos aru takyn loo selduni lo he 
satisfactory for many uscis, Often, entinutcs are 
neecledof thti population at times between cen'^iBes. 

One wiiy of making such estimates is to use 
the INTEKCENSAL GROWTH RATE. This fig- 
ure is comp^ited by subtracting the population fig- 
ure of the previous censui from that of the current 
census, wliicli yields the intercensal population 
riowfh. In \\w V.\n\\ct\ States^ for example, the 
1970 Census population was 203 million^ and the 
1960 popuUtion was 179 million. 



INTERCENSAL 
GROWTH 



[1970 POPULATIONl 
[1960 POPULATIOH] 



This figure cofiverted to an average annual 
growth RATE by dividing it by the number of 
years between censuses (10 years in the case of the 
U.S.) and dividing the result by the total popula- 
tion of the earlier census year: 



AVERAGE 
ANNUAL 
GROWTH RATE 



I NTERC ENSAL GROWTH 
mRTBETWEEN CENSUSES 
EARLIER (1980) POPULATION 

24 MILLION 
10 



179 MILLION 
- T3 PERCENT PER YEAR 

The growth rate can be used to make a rough 
estiftiate of the population in the years between 
censuses. H t he population had continued to grow 
at K3 percent per year through 1971, then the 
population f^r that year would be 1 3 percent grea- 
ter than the 1970 figure, for a total of 207 million. 

This estimate is based on a statistical project- 
ion of the 1970 population in which it Is assumed 
that the population continued to grow at 1,3 per- 
cent. Most such projections of where a population 
is going are based on an assumption of this sort: 
that the rate of change will remain the same as it 
was when last int^asured (or that it will vary in a 
certain way)- Rates can change unpredictablyj 
however, A given rate is accurate only at the time 
it is measured. Any extension beyond that periodp 
especially for more than a short time, is open to 
error. 
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Another way to estimate population between 
censuses involves the use of three other merisures: 

The CRUDE BlRTti RATfi measures the 
number of babies born in one year for each 1,000 
persons in the population at the midpoint of that 

^,ame year: 



BIRTH RATE ^ 



number of births per year 
'population 



X 1O0O 



Similarly, the CRUDE DEATH RATE is the 
niUTiberof death'Hn one year per 1,0()0 population* 



DEATH RATF 



NUMBER OF DEATHS PER YEAll 
FOPULAnON 



moo 



NET MiGRATION is the difference between 
the number of people who enter the country In one 
year (immigration) and the number who leave 
(emigration): 

NET MIGRATION - IMMIfiRATION EMIGRATION 

Net migration can be either positive^ with 
more immigrants than emigrants, or negative, with 
more people leaving^than entering. 

All three of these measures are complicated 
and difficult to obtain, especially for the less devel- 
oped countries. They require tilht up-to-date birth 
and death records be kept on the local level, and 
that the results be forwarded to a central authority 
for integration on a national basis. Even in the 
United States, it was not until 1933 that all the 
states joined the federal system of birth and death 
registration, and many countries still do not have 
national systems. 

Still, even partial registration can be used to 
estimate birth and death rates, and together these 
two indicators give a measure of the NATURAL 
INCREASE of a country (excluding migration): 



RATE OF NATURAL _ 
INCREASE 



[BIRTH R ATE - DEATH RATE] 

to 



Since birth and death rates are measured as so- 
many per 1,000 population, the difference is divld» 
ed by 10 to yield Increase per 100 population, or 
percent. 

In the United States in 1970, the birth rate 
was 18 per 1|00O, and the death rate was 9 per 
1 ,000* That means that the rate of natural Increase 
was (18^9)/10 - 0,9 percent. 
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I, ()()()" figure and added intu \\w tHjn.uifjn to yic^ld 
tlie GROW 111 KATE: 

NET 

MIGRATION X 1000 
GROWTH . - ^ ''7^ POPULATION 
RATE 10^ 



"BIRTH 
RATE ' 



DEATH' 
RATE 



In Che United States in 1970, net migration 
was K)(),0()U, or 2 pur 1,000 population. So the 
total growth rate wa^ (l8^y ^ 2)/10 - 1,1 percent. 

This figure can be cunripared with the average 
annual Intercen^al Growth Rate computed earlier, 
I hat tigurt* was 13 percent; so the annual pu|)u- 
latiun growl h rate in i\w United States has dropped 
compared with tlie average rate during the 1960^, 

For projections of population growth over 
more tlian a year or two, demographers like to 
have even more d*^fnjlcd indicators than births and 
deaths. Most of ,e measures depend on a know- 
ledge of the AGK STRUCTURE of a population. 

Age structure has significant effects on popu- 
lation growth. Basically, the rate of natural increase 
depends on two factors: the rate at which women 
In the reproductive age group arc having babies^ 
called FERTILITY, and the proportion of women 
svho are in the child bearing period of their lives, 
!n the United States, for instance, the ch ' iren born 
during the high-fertility years of the iySOs, more 
numerous than those born in the previous decade, 
will be entering the ranks of parents during the 
1970s and 1980s. Even if fertility remains at its 
present low level, the number of babies born per 
1,000 total population--the birth rate-ns likely to 
be higher. Fertility would have to drop below pre- 
sent levels for the birth rate to remain unchanged. 

Fertility is measured in several different ways. 
Each has advantages and disavantages^ which makes 
it more or less useful in projecting future popula- 
tion growth. 

GENERAL FERTILITY Is the number of 
children born each year per 1,000 svomen in the 
reproductive age group (IS to 44 years in the Uni- 
ted States). This measure takes the age structure 
into account to a certain extent^ unlike the birth 
rate. In 1971 the general fertility rate was 823 
births per 1,000 women, If general fertility stayed 
at that level for 30 years, the length of the repro- 
ductive cycle, that measure would correspond to 
30X82.3^^469^ births per 1,000 women, or 2.47 



I)irthi3 per wuman. But is n highly artificial 
measure, since it assum^^ constant fertility and 
ch)Ch not reflect changes the ag« structure. For 
this reason, vvhile the general fertility rate Is used 
U) measure changes in current fertility, other indi- 
cators are computed to reflect |ong«^r term fertility 
trends. 

The AGE SPECIFtC FERTILITY RATE elim- 
Inatcs the effect of age structure entirely; it is the 
number of births per y^^^ to 1,000 women of a 
particular ag^^ It can be cornputed (if the data are 
available) for each single V^^^r of age during the re^ 
productive years, but it Usually computed for 
five^year ag« groups: \Norr\^n iS-^lQ years old, 20-' 

24 years, 25-29 years, isrid so on. 

The TOTAL FERTILITY RATE is based on 
age-specific rates. It measures the total number of 
children 1,000 women v/ould have If they passed 
through their reproduct"^® years with the age-spe- 
cific fertility of a particular year. For example, in 
1968 the fertility rate for ^Qmen agad lS-19 years 
in the U.S. was 66 births P^*^ 1 ,000; for women aged 
20-24 It was 167, and for women ag^d 25-29 It was 
140. 

To compute the total fertility ratefor 1 968, a de- 
mographer would assum^ that l ,000 women would 
have 66 births per year betsveen the times when 
they Were 15 and 19^ 167 births p^r year between 
the ages 20 to 24, 140 births pgr yaar between ages 

25 and 29, and so on, corrnpondinBto the fertility 
rates that existed for each age group in that one 

1968. 



Naturally, no group of 1,000 v^omen is going 
to eKp^.:rience exactly ih^ fertility pattern assumed 
in computing the total fertility rate. Age^speclfic 
fertility is likely to change over the 30 years requir- 
ed for a group of women to pass through their fer- 
tile period. So the total f^^tiljty rate is hypotheti- 
cal: It is another of those rrieasures that need the 
svarning phrase: *«|f pre&enl rates continue". 

There is a fertility nrieasure that, unlike the to- 
tal fertility rate, measures the number of children a 
group of 1,000 Women have actually had. That is 
called the COMPLETED FERTILITY RATE. It 
measures the total number pf children born to 
svomen v^ho reach the end of their reproductive 
cyclfe In the year the "Measure H taken. In the 
United States m 1968, the completed fertility rate 
for women aged 44 was "2-7 per 1,000 women. 
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GUIDE SHEET #6 (Coiitinued) 



At first glance it cuight se^oiy> that complied 
fertility would be a much more rillable indicator 
than the iinreal figure represented by the total 
fertility rati. The difficulty is that mostchildfen 
are born to wmen in their ZDs; i.o the conriplelid 
fertility figure measufis tha child-biaring behavior 
of women who had mDstof thatPchlldrtnZOyaars 
aarlier. This makes it much less useful for esti ma- 
ting what fartlllty behavior is It Ice at present, or is 
going to be like in thi future, 

ZERO mmn^mt refugement level 

Much of the discusiiori gDing on about popu- 
lation todav Is corcerned with ttie queitipn of pop- 
ulation growth^ and especially on tha question of 
zero papulation growth, Using tha indicatori dei- 
cribed in the previous section^ what car s^id 
about halting popuIatiDn growth in this countfy? 

Some recent reports, dravvlhg on dcclires in 
the birth rate and in fertility, suggest that zero 
population jro\vth might be just around the corner. 
But a further look at the statistiesi In thi light of 
tfieir limltattans^ ihows that this possibility is 
remote. 

What is zero growth ? Basically, Itisa conclltion 
under which the birth rate li equal to the death 
rate (ignoring the effects of net migration). 

Obviously, with the turrert 1971 birth rate 
at 1 7 per 1 ,000 and the death rate at 9 per 1,000, 
the country Is nowhere rear ZpG, Its rate of natu^ 
ral increase is S per 1,000 or O^S percent per year^ 
a net increase in the U*S, population of about 1,7 
million people per year. In fact, ai f ar asisknown, 
birth rates have never declined to closa to the level 
of the cieath rata in the United States^ even during 
the low f ert ilit y periDd of tha 1 9 30^, 

But birth and death rat^s, although they 
accurately reflect presert popijlatiori conditions, 
are poor predlctori of the future, This is be cause 
they are so sensitive to variationi In th^ age 
structure, and because fertility baha^lor can change 
rapidly. 

Replacement Level of Fertility 

So the next step Is to look at fertility rates, 
Dcmographeri tiav€ calculated that if worriDn ha^e 
a completed fertility rate of 2,11 children^ thefe 
will be enough births to replace tN parents and 
compensate for premature deaths, This figure, 2<1 I, 
I called the REPLACEIVlENT LEVEL of fertility. 

ERIC 



£om|>ieted f^rti lity for c^jhort <f ^onien 
wfio came cut of thalr dilNbearir^g years iril9»70s 
(b^rn 1325*1929) vrill be over 3. qulti dearly^ 
th li cohert Was ncwherenearthir^placernerit lavei 
of fertility. Byt it has already been ri«ted that the 
complited fertility applies to woman ^hc wera 
d&Ing rnoit of thilr child bearing 15 or 20 y^ars 
earlier. It cm tell v^hat fartility behavior was lri 
th« p^st, but it is not very infortriativa atout p€H- 
e^l fertility behavior, and alrnosf useleii in pro- 
jectlnl fiitura fcihavicr, 

Tha measure of total fertility vculd saeiti to 
be more useful^ sltice It deali vwlth cutrent fcrti lily 
Patterns. In coripiiting total fertiiity, ItHassuriiad 
that women JiJit entarirg the reproducliva years 
Will follow the age specific fertilify pattern for a 
giv^en yaiir, If this age specif lo patfern remaini the 
same throughout the 30 ^earso^ their reprodueflva 
Cycle, th€ie women would fiayaa complatedf fertlU 
Ity equal to the total fartility ihm^ \vas compiiiid 
for that givan year. 

In l9Sij ihe total fertility rale %vas 2.5. Pro- 
visional figures for 19*9 md t970--based on 1^68 
ag^ specific fertility rates-arc2.4ar)d 2.S*ln 1W7^ 
at tha height of the baby boonijthe total fertility 
rac€ was i.T- Looking at this dedlni, there b a 
lenriptatjon to say that fertility is close to the re- 
placerriint leyel of Z^n^-parttc^larly since general 
fertility dropped in 1 971 , 

But there are two reason^ fcr resNtirtg this 
iernptation. In the first place, total fartility 1^ 
only liypQthetlcaL It is bas«d «n the assumption 
that fertility w^ill remain Mnchaiiged for 30 years. 
But age^spoclfic fertllHy could go tip during that 
period; it could go dcwn, at marriage could 
change; so could tha ifiaclng of children born. 
It coLild Increase at t lie higher age levels and de- 
crease at the ycunger ages, or %/lca'Vam, Fertility 
beNayfor is logroatly Iiifluiencod by complex social, 
oconoiiilc and psychological factors that predicting 
Its futLire eoursa Is cxtrenfioly chancy* 

THd other reasoii for hesllariey is that the 
total fertility rate Isout of date, For s^wal reasons, 
particularly budgetary ores, the National Center 
for Health Statistics has filler biphlrid In campiit i ng 
daemon ago-ipec If Ic fertility, m tliat tha latest ayaIN 
abj^ figures are for 1 0S8 {%vith i^rovislofial 19<9 
and 19^0 figures), Thelagln this Important indica- 
tor h parilcularly unforttinate b'^catiae of the con- 
troversy curremfly lurrounding population qiici. 
tlons. 
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The general fertility rate, iht number of child- 
ren born €ich vc^r per 1,000 rcproductivc-age 
w«m«n Is more currtnt: The provisional figure for 
1 971 , 82.3, has already bten published* General 



fertility, as hai betn sho^n, Is a better Indicator 
of chifdbearing actNty than tN bfrth rate, 
cause It takes the age structure Into aecount^ But 
if total feftilUy Is a chancy tool for est! mating fu* 



CHILDREN EVER BORN TO AGE 40, FOR WOMEN BORN 1880-1929 
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Dott of Birth 

Souptfii National Center for Health Statistics 

Complf?ted Fertility dccreasetl for w'onien who did most of their clilldbearjng In the 1930s, 
lri<reaiwd for post .World-War II mothers. 
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TOTAL FERTILITY AND GENERAL FERTILITY. 1915-1 971 



Total Fertility Rati 
(Hypothetical births aer womon) 
4.0 



General Firtility Bote ' 
t Annual birfhs per IpOO Momenl 

140' 




Source: National Center for Health Statistics 

The decreaf^e in fertility since the baby boom peak of 19S7 parallels the earlier decline of 
the 1920s and early 1930i. 



ture populatiori trends^ the general fertilltv rate 
Is even more unreliable. 

U.S, POPULATION-V/HERE IT^S AT 

The previoiis section ^ai concernecl >A^!th the 
limitatlohs on what can be gleaned from popuUv 
tion statlitlcs. The general conclusion svas that it 
ii impossible to say with certainty at this time 



how close fertility is to the replacement level, and 
most unwise to predict when replacement will be 
reached* It Is even less advisable to predict how 
soon population groNvth will end. 

But some concUisiorji can indeed be drawn 
about currftnt fertility behavior, based on data 
available. At the least, v/hat Is known about the 
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pr«sent can be compared vyith the fuller details 
that have been collect id for earlier periods, 

Completed fertility measuras the childbfarjng 
behavior of womin coming out of their raproduct- 
iva years. The most convenient figure to use Is tha 
total numbar of children born to vvomen up to the 
age of 40^ since few children are born beyond that 
age. The curve shows that women who were born in 
1885 to 1889, and who v^era at peak fertility Just 
before World War I, were aviraging more than threa 
births each by age 40, Twenty yaars later^ in tha 
1930's, women in their peak fertjlity years were 
bearing fewer childran: The average fertility by aga 
40 for this group was a little mora than two births 
per woman. Early in the 19S0s, fertility was up 
again; the group that was in Its 20s in those years 
reached an avarage of three births per woman at 
age 40. 

Tha trend traced by the completed fertility 
curve IS also reflectad in the total fertility indica- 
tor, which was higher than three children per 
woman In the early 1920Sj dipped to 2,2 children 
in the lata 193Qs, and rose to 3 J children in the 
late 1950s. Since then, the total fertility rate shows 
a decllna; in 1958, the latest figure available, It was 
2.48 children par womm. 

The general fertility rate similarly reflects these 
changes. In the early 1920i it was well above 100 
births par 1 ^000 women in the reproductive age 
grou p§. 1 1 f el I below 80 during the 1 930s, then rose 
to a peak of 121 In tha late 1950s. Since then it 
has decreased, reaching 82,3 in 1971. 

These trends show that fertility has declined 
dramatically in the 14 years since general fertility 
peaked in 1957, But a look at history shows that 
the declsne was equally dramatic In the 12 years 
from 1921 to 1933. General fertility has not yet 
reached the low point of the 1930s, when it re- 
mained balow 80 per 1,000 for eight years. 

What about replacemant fertility and zero 
population growth? The total fertility rate for 
the low years of the 1930i was very close to the 
replacefnent lavaL Despite these low levels, how- 
ever, the eountry was never close to zero popula- 
tion growth, The baby booni that took place in the 
1940$ and 1950s, and continued well into the 
1950s, sent the population growth rate up a steep 
indine. 

Nor is the country close to zero growth today. 
Fcrtih^ty has aot fallen to the levels of the 1930s] 



even If it does, it will take mihy y^ri of sustained 
low fertility to overcome the effects of the rela- 
tively large number of peopi© novw entering the 
reproductive period of their llv^s. 

POPUUTION PROJICTIQKS 

The decline in fertility since the late 19S0s 
has not been ignored by those attemptini to pre- 
dict future U,S, population trends. Rapid changes 
in fertility place a heavy burden ©n the economy 
and on the society* The sharp increase in child- 
bfearinf during the baby boom Vaars put a severe 
strain on schools^ once these children reached their 
sixth year; likewise, a substantial decrease in the 
young age groups would require adjustments in 
education, health and other services^ 

As a result, ther^ has been fnu^h controversy 
over the significance of the fertility decline of the 
1960S| accompartiad by some dubious ruanipiilation 
of population staliitics on the part of ^ few partici- 
pants. One highly pubricized report by a private 
research firm extended the curr^ht ft»^tility decline 
downward through tha 1970i aN anriounced that 
the nation was in danger of '^Instant iPG"— vague- 
ly defined as ler© growth within a decade or a few 
decades. 

Warnings of thfi kind are contracjicted by the 
population projections released by the US. Cen- 
sus Bureau, Their main technique In making pro- 
jections-=the current series includes four, labeled 
Series B, C,D and E-is to assume that fertility 
will follow various paths^ and to compute how pop- 
ulation will change, given the pr^ient ^ge structure^ 
certain factors of mortality and irnmigration levels. 
Series B, the highest fertility assumption^ is based 
on a level of 3,1 children per w^rnan; SariesE,the 
lowest, assumes that fertility v/lH decline gradually 
to reach replacement, 2.1 1, Iri the y^ar 2000. An- 
other Series, labelled X, Is the same H Series E but 
assumes that net imrnigratfon will be i^to. 

Under Series X assumptions, aero growth 
would not be reached until th^ yiar 2037, at which 
time U.S, population would 276 million, 67 
mf nion greater than at present. 

BelDw Replacamint Fertility 

What If fertility dropped beloW replacement? 
Such fertility behavior has never haPbeMd before, 
but there is nothing to prevent such ho event, and 
there are a number of forces, iricludihi better con- 
traceptives, easier access to abortion, economic 
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factors, and environmental concerns, that could 
push it down. 

In response to such speculation the Census 
Bureau has issued a new series of "illustrative" pro- 
jections with lower fertility assumptions than Series 
E. There are 12 projections In the new saries, six 



annual net immigration of 400,000 (the same as 
for Series B through E). 

The Census Bureau has not issued these new 
projections as a substitute for the Series B-through- 
E curves, Rather, they are illustrations of what 
could be expected under what seem to be rather 
unrealistic assumptions (although some of them 



assuniing no net immigration, and six assuming an 

PROJECTED POPULATION GROWTH, VARYING FERTILITY ASSUMPTIONS, TO 2030 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 

Even if fertility drops well below replaeement, as in the Census Bureau's Stries V projection, 
population growth will continue well into the 21st century. 
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would appear to be more realistic than the Series's 
projection, with its assumption of a fertility of 3.1 
children). 

' Two of the new projections, Series T and Ser- 
ies VV assume that fertility will drop to replace- 
ment 'by 1980 and 1970 respectively. Series V 
assumes that fertility will continue its downward 
course to reach a level of 1 .5 by 1980, and then m- 
crease to reach replacement by the year 2000. 

These projections show that even If fertility 
continues to decrease considerably below replace^ 
ment, as In Series V. population growth would con- 
tinue well Into the 21st century, although It would 
have slowed substantially by the year 2000. Assurn- 
Ing no net Immigration, population under Series 
V assumptions would be 240 million In 2000, and 
254 million In 2030. With annual net immigration 
of 400 000 population would be 255 million by 
the year 2000 and 287 million by 2030, according 
to the Series V projection. 

CONCLUSION 

The future course of population growth is 
vitally important to the economic and social well- 
being of America. Providing public services such as 
schools and health care; predicting future markets 
for everything from toys to automobiles and hous- 
ing; planning for urban growth-all these activities 
are affected by how many people there are, and 
how many there will be. 

But projecting future population, as this 



Profile shows, is not an easy task. The spread be- 
tween the Census Bureau's Series B projection and 
its "illustrative" Series V curve is almost 100 mill- 
Ion people by the year 2000-less than 30 years in 
the future. The spread becomes almost 200 million 
- close to the present total U.S. population -by the 
year 2020. Both of these extreme projections are 
unlikely, but neither is unreasonable. And their 
reasonableness makes the planning task of those 
responsible for preparing for the future much 
harder. 

The profectlons prepared by the Census Bur- 
eau and the analysis presented here, show one fact: 
that the threat of "Instant ZPG" is a remote one. 
Population growth is extremely likely to continue 
Jor many years, even if fertility rates remain at 
present levels or drop even further. 

At the same time, there is strong evidence that 
population growth is likely to come to an end in 
the future perhaps within the lifetime of many of 
those being born today. Although there will be 
many adjustments to be made In the economy and 
the society as a result of this trend, there will be 
time to adjust to them. And there are also many 
benefiti to be derived from a reduction in popula- 
tion grosvth. 

Asthe Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future put it In its final report of 
March, 1 972; 

"The nation should welcome and plan for^ 
stabilized population." 
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READINGS IN POPULATION 

Brown, Harrison and Edward Hutchinp, Jr. Ar€ our Daseendants Doomtd ? New York: The Viking Press^ 
1972. 377 pp, $12,50. 

Twelve paperi presented at a California Institute of Technology Confergnce on the impaQt of tech- 
nological ehange on the growth and concentration of human populations, dlscusifng reli|lous and 
cultural aspects of population control, developments in contraceptive researeh, UN's role in pop^ 
ulation/family planning programs, historical changei in the balance of births and deaths, and the 
relationship of economic development to population iprowth and environmental change* 

Brubaker, Sterling, To Live on Earth: Man and His Environment in Perspective . Baltinfiore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1 972, 202 pp. $6 J5. 

A text on the impact of economic, technQlogical and demographic growth on the environment! dis* 
cussing areas of concern, future prospects, options and possible solutions. 

Brunn, Stanley D. Urbanization in Developing Countries: An International Bibliography , East Lansing: 
Latin American Studies Center and The Center for Urban Affairs^ Michigan State University, 1971, 
693 pp. $8.00. 

Over 7,000 multilingual, bibliographic entries on political, soclalj economic, health, pUnning and 
community development and housing aipects of urbanization in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
The material Is listed by region, subregion and country,*and Includes a subject index. 

Commission on Population Growth and the Americart Future. Population and the American Future. ^ 
New York: New American Library, 1972. 362 pp, $1,50, 

A paperback advance release of the report of the historic Commission's two-year study on the econom- 
ic social and environmental implications of US population growth. Included are all dissenting state- 
ments by individual Commiision members, references and lists of the more than 1O0 commissioned research 
papers and witnesses in national public hearings. 

Lee, Luke T. and Arthur Larson, ^ds. Population and Law . Durham, North Carolina: Rule of Law Press, 
1971. 452 pp. $1938. Twelve structured surveys and Evaluation of legislation affecting population, 
dealing with birth control, family planning education and services, marriage, divorce and economic 
factors related to family, in Asia, the Middle East and Europe; also describes tlie activities of the 
United Nations and other international agencies in the field of population. 
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Petersen William. Ed. Readings in Population . New York: Tlie Macmillan Company, 1972. 483 pp.$S.9S. 
Forty selections bV experts in their respective fields on various demoraphic topics, including popula- ■ 
tion growth, theories, age and se., classification of residence, urbanization, migration, andmor- 
tality, fertility and population policy. 

Shryock, Henry S. and Jacob S. Siegel. The iVIethods and Materials of Dem OEaEb^ Washington , D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972. 959 pp. $7.00. 

A two-volume work designed as a text for courses on demographic methods, and as a research tool for 
the professional, giving information on population data gathering techniquei, classification, tabulation 
and summarizing measures used to reveal population dynamici and composition, with special emphasis 
on statistics available for underdeveloped nations and applicable methodology for these areas. B 
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PART A. FACTORS INFLUENCING POPULATION CHANGE IN CONNECTICUT 



ADDITIVE FACTORS 




IN-MIGRATION' 



SUBTRACTIVE FACTORS 




DEATHS 



OUT-MIGRATION 



PART B. FORMULAS FOR COMPUTING ADDITIVE AND 5UBTRACTIVE POPULATION FACTORS. 



WORD FORMULA 



LETTER FORMULA 



BIRTH RATE « NUMBER OF BIRTHS PER YEAR X 1000 

POPULATION 



BR ^ i X 1000 
P 



DEATH RATE « 



NUMBER OF DEATHS PER YEAR X 1000 
" "TOPULATION 



DR « D X 1000 
P . 



NET MIGRATION = IN-HIGRATION - OUT-MIGRATiaN 

RATE OF NATURAL « BIRTH RATE ■ DEATH RATE 
INCREASE 10 



MM « IN - OM 

RNI « BR - PR 
10 



GROWTH RATE - 



BIRTH DEATH NET 

RATE " RATE + MIGRATION X 1000 



POPULATION 



10 



CR = BR - 



DR + NM ^ 1000 
P 

10 
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1. Did an of the regions show an Increase in population from 1960 - 1970? 

2. Which regions had the lafgest percentage growth? the least percentage 
growth? : i 

TsblB 1 - Population Sllei 1920-1970 





1910 


1§39 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


CONNE€TiCgT 




16Q&9Q} 


1709241 


2007239 


1535234 


3032217 








19219 


11736 


I9ai9 


11160 








1756 


1067 


ias6 


3546 






4 ID 


706 


131S 


2il4 


3837 






IQU 


MQ&Q 


109#4 


16419 


20444 






3163 




6ifi 


13381 


19031 


Din if 


HUB 


lOTiS 


10287 




12132 


12599 


iAST M4Vfff 






9994 


liin 


iiaia 


iSllO 






3117 


3144 


1092 


7913 


12033 






W2Q 


13373 


19715 




%9357 


HAS 1 IdN 




IfiS 


Ii4f 


3678 


4S&7 


9768 






I077D 


10919 


11896 


19937 


38144 


LISANON 


1143 




146t 


1614 


1434 


3104 






1144 


l^ih 


1749 


5395 


14337 


LISBON 


067 


109? 


U3i 


lii2 


aoi^ 


1108 




6 74 




717 


§57 


1183 


1484 


HIRIDIH 


J47M 


ja4ei 


39494 


4408S 


5i&§9 


53919 




10 M 


1449 


1173 


1310 


4785 


S542 


HlLFQ^Q 






16439 


26B70 


41661 


50S5B 


NAU6ATUCK 


LI051 


i43ii 


1 s3aa 


17455 


19^11 


23034 


my HAViN 


I&a537 


i^lfiii 


160605 


L64443 


152948 


137707 


hiddlepiels 


1Q4? 




1130 


1933 


3255 


4131 


HlODLiTOWN* 


21129 


i4Si4 


2 6495 


29711 


a32 50 


36924 


DLQ SAViftOQK 


1463 


1643 


l9Bi 


3499 


5274 


8463 


pcrtland 


3644 


39 30 


4321 


5186 


7496 


0812 




84? 


1037 


1159 


45%9 


2399 


3920 



For the city of Ansonia, what was the population increase between 1920 and 1970? 

t'lhat was the average poDulation increase per year between 1920 and 1970 for Ansonia 

You will find the answers to this exercise at the bottom of guide sheet . 
# 9. Turn the recorder on after you have checked your answers. 
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TabU " Aver«i# Annual drewth Rttsi i 1929-l?70 





1910-1930 




1940*1910 


isso-iido 


ii5a-i970 










1*17 


1,77 


ii4C0N FALtl 
SeTHANT 


l.ii 

If • 3S 


•0.31 
Q,37 

i.^i 


*0.i7 

3. U 
3,7& 


d.is 

6,11 

4,16 
7,i3 


0*16 

2,oa 

4*93 

i,ia 

3*59 


lAST H&VIN 
HADIS3N 


uo? 

O.li 


*^0,^7 
l,« 

l,Oi 
U S9 


•0,03 
2.99 
J, 69 
i,%3 
3.iL 


1*69 

S,76 

3,19 
%*0I 


O.li 

i,6i 

1*96 
7.99 




L.i6 
0,67 

2*31 


0. ii 
0* ii 

0*31 
1*7^ 


7,21 
1*21 
1,06 
1,16 
i,€0 


l..lt 
3*9* 

ii«9i 

4.6i 

i*ii 


13,6^ 

i,i9 


NAUGATUCK 
New NAViN 


1,01 
3,11 
1*19 

*o,so 

0*01 


0^ 14 
4*1* 

|#6i 

o*7i 

^0^13 


1*11 
4*31 
S*04 

1,11 

€,14 


1,61 
3*73 
4,4& 
l,U 
-0.71 


0.17 
l*4i 

i^oi 

1,&7 
*8,99 


HlPDb^F IILD 
OLD liTiKOQ^ 

wgiTSRaOK 


i t^i 

1. 01 
1,17 

0.7$ 
2,01 


Q>U 
0. 76 

0, 9P 

uu 


#.S9 

ia§ 

2,33 
1,14 
2,94 


1»11 

7*?S 
3»1f 
%*47 


1,0S 
4*9S 
1*63 
4*76 



1. Has Connecticut's growth rate been even In each decade between 1920 and 
1970? Which periods had the highest growth rate and which the lowest 
growth rate? 

2. What events in American History coincided with the period of slowest growth 
and most rapid grov/th? 

3. Did the individual cities or towns follow the same pattern of changes In 
growth rate as the state? 

4. Which cities or towns exhibited the lowest and hicifTest growth rate between 
1940 - 1950? 

5. Does the city or town mth the highest growth rate between 1940 - 1950, 
stm inalntain the highest growth rate in 1960 - 1970 period? 

Answers to Guide Sheet # 7 part B 
^' ^1970 ~ ^1920 - Pooulation Increase 

21 » 160 - 17,643 = 3,517 

2. Po nulatlon increase - population increase 
number of years " per year 

3,517 _ 3,511 - 70.3 persons/year 23 

BTtT- 1920 ' Srvrs " 
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ANSWERS TO GUIDE SHEET # 9 

1. The growth rate has varied with time. 

highest growth rate « 1950 - 1960 
lowest growth rate » 1930 - 1940 

2. slowest growth - 1930 - 1940 Economic Depression 

most rapid growth 1950 - 1960 Post Korean War Prosperity 

3. Yes, more or less 

4. highest growth rate 1940 - 1950 - Town of Bethany 

lowest growth rate 1940 - 1950 - Town of Ansonia which had a negative 

growth rate which means Ansonia lost population during this period. 

5. No, the town with the highest growth rate during 1960 - 1970 was the Town 

of Madison. 
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A* Representative Example of a Population Age Pyfamld. 



IOCS: 

all ages of total 
population 



. SO years or older 



56.5%: 
15-59 years of age 



29.5%: 
0-14 years of age 



50 - 

is - 

€0 - 
SS - 

33 - 
10 
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S 4 



1 



UNITED STATES 

197D 



fiuf^W ^ IN* &pn«^ 



EMAL£ 



n 



1 



I > ' 



3 1 1 0 1 2 



3 4 i 



B, Three types of Population Age Structures. 




864202 4 66 




5 4 2 0 2 4 6 




e4i024 60 



growing 



stable 



declining 
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C. Ho'.v to Calculate the Aae DepenfJency Ratios of a Ponulatlon. 

« youth dependency ratio - "ffl^er of People HSger 15_^g^ 

muaber of people lS-59 years. -^"^ 

AJ)R« aged dopeadency ratio - Hffl^er of People 60 yrs. itnd over 

nutaber of people 15-59 years ^' •'•0° 

--2 total dopendeney ratio « WDH + ADR 

25 
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A. A table of age structure distribution for selected Connecticut towns. 



# Y*^^''^^'^ « « ^, „ 

19 fRft^^..^^,^.,^^ 

tl and mf^^^^^ 

Uftdt* 5 TW** ^ « « ^ « 
$ fa * f«fi««.^„«^^ 
to t? U yfa^^^^ 
is 19 If yt9«-*.^*.„,. 
30 t9 14 ytcri^..^^^., 

10 Id 34 yt9*'l«^^„ 

IS tft 3f 

4$ t# 4? 

10 fd $4 yM''S<^«<^,>«^««. 

^3 r* a* fHr»„ 

fA 74 yfart.. 

7S t9 7f vf<)/is,a«,^«^^^, 
10 19 14 »fef*=, **^,..„. 
IS ytqri ifl^ fl*#f ^, ^ 

U'^^sf IS Tff^ri 

$3 |P3f! end Qwff*- 

Ant^isa cgv ,^ -9 ^- .^e^ ^ 



Ait ■ill, 

Un<|fff I f t9f 

4 Y«9ri«^*«„^i><i 



ftni eft 



It ytdri^^ 
II vte^t., 

•9 ffan,. , 
JO ytdf 

?l yvfif^ a«^d , 

3 in I ttaft.. 

10 fa 14 yrsrt^.., 

11 19 If yfifi*.^ 
in I9 14 yf9f»^.,. 
IS 2^ yfari^«,< . 

30 t9 34 ftaft..... 

4C) 14 yiaft,,^^ , 
4$ r§ 4^ yteri^,^, . 

10 fd $4 ytari^,,. ^ 
$1 td |i yfgrl^.,. , 

id ta i4 y#Dri,,,^ , 
i| ta ytsft^^., « 
74 l9 71 y?af i« ^ 
IS 19 If yfari,^,., 
1^ if S4 tis'i,. 

11 iteri «n4 Mf.. 

U^4if tl ffSfi 
47 yfdfi end 

« Q »... 
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238 
270 
268 
243 

nf 

241 
289 
288 
247 

319 
304 

210 
298 

303 

31a 

304 
232 
195 
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9 704 

229 
349 
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348 
914 
^1 



H 413 
155 
214 
529 
t41 
244^ 

a85 

t46 

in 

Ha 
Hi 

224 

aio 

^) 
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Hi 

II 
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I 41a 

J 29| 
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947 

I fOi 

931 
73^ 

in 
109 

^ ail 



niiif)!' snra n v? 



B. TtH; non'jthJCbion of Ana Pyrfinii-I'; . 



Wo may thf» data nivon in tin? taiJio nf P-irt A in t.hi'. fi'ililr. i;n 

Ch" nii'i'^H^ of i ;i !.Vi Mr;!: 'ifdiio, 'i-l i nr lii' f). !ifn'T)n. 

Tfu'n , \\<'AW] thf n'lnihi'fs br>low n fnii '•!(», /lr,iv/ niih t.li" linriznntal '',ir 
to tho I'jt't Tor l!nn-dt fur f •!■;,..!.::., •;!!!HinM I:'h> hnr. -nsvi 

bar on ridht, Th -n contlnun iin*'1l 'mt"'. i nr a l l ,)nn nrnnns !i,iv<» !)nr.n 
drawn ifi- 




0 

fiROTON 



0 isni 

HIDDLETOWN 
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1, Usinq tho d^t^ nrosonte:! a'^ove in Pa^^t A, finish tho nyraniid for the 
to'/n of 'idtlletO'^n , Connocticut* 

2, Do tho tWo to''ms hav? siniUr a^o striicturGS or do you %m o c!if r:^r- 

3, Aro you ^blo to r^nj;n anv nrodictions rnn^rdinn the* futurr? nonulatinn trnnds 
of thn$e toims? 

11 



1, Thf! dNtrlhutinn of n nniiulntifm r^fnr^ to how intllvlduaH nf fcfu? pnpultttfon arr? orifjntf?fl in 
%pi\vr* fni,uJvr» to nnn nnrjthrr, 

A n'ffiiilatinn'^ fji-jtriStiUnn In ^ 'ijvrn rirr'ti opnf!r^]ly* but not: rilwf^y^ rfHlffrfi t.h^^ nonul.Uian 
ff"n>Uy of th^t Tfi^' (Wffvrtmtn iinrwpnn nnis'ihiMnn dorn f f;v ^nH nnnijl/^Mnn HI % * f Ihtif Inn js, 

Ij-'w.w^^r, [r ^)'}r? in?- . T""» >] d'' i ^fMH,]»MoM r^^f^'n in th'* nnrlu-r of - r^^H r* r-^r unit nt .irf»;i 

I'fdi'linf*^; hnvi i n?:i v J -!if,» j s tit into thn unit of Infid nrnfU 

^ nnnertilly, nnf>ul,i tlon*; cMy f/Jiitjit nnn nf tfirff* hro.nl tynon {>f r!l f rlhot Inn : rMnrtom In *4n.irn, 

inJlH nr? to ruriil; tinUufT: ir; %tuct;, c^n r .;:j"iunuifuj IQ jUuurbafi, arul {;lu*.,|ii>u cu' tUi .ji if«j,iti!<j 
In snricr:», <:orr''/»nf)r\(\\m to uri.Nio, 

4. Ihf* cil^;trtf)utinn of .1 rmnolition rcflrct^ (l) n-Tit iinrJ prnsnnt routos Of tnTn^iDortatlun 
cultur^il contort arul ()) qavf^nlnq finntnr:,, 

Bnlow ,1 nan Indirntlnq thf» nooiil.itiori fllntribution In a portion of t\w nt;*itn of rrmnf^ctlcut. 
On thf! map, p.dch dot rnnrn-ipnt^ ->() nooplf*, 

6, Study the in.in, thf»n answer thf* f}UQ5tiun% at the hot torn nf t\m piu)^. 




U V.'hat basic natterns of distribution arc evidont relative to the natural 
features of thr? arna? 

2. Afu you able to discern rural, suburban and urban patterns of distribution? 

3. l^i-?rn do you find t^^e nreatt'st concentration of people? The loast concentration 
of neople? 

4* Do you see a relattnnshiD between distribution patterns and major potential and 

actual transnortation routes? 
5, Do you see a oossible distribution oattorn between where people are located and 

where there are potential recreational areas? 
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GUIDt: SUFET 14 



I. 



POPUIAi infl OI.NSIIY f)F CONflhcriCUT TOW 



iniistrntod Conner) 



of Pnniilntlon Density 
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risTRiiCTtnfis 



1. Find thn noDulation density of 
Bristol U\ the above table* flov/, 
for ovGry 50 people, olace an X in 
the box inarked Bristol below. 
2* Find the pooulation density of 
East Windsor from the table. Again, 
for every 50 people place an X 1n the 
box marked [last VHndsor below, 
3. Find t:ha nopulation density for the town of Roxbury in the table and place an X 
for every 50 neonle in the box marked Roxbury below. After you have finished this 
exercise, turn !)ack to the unit. 






BRISTOL 
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EAST WniDSOR 
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ROXBURY 



GUIDE SHEET it 15 
Aspects of a Population's Carrying Capacity 




STAIC POPULATION 



(iOIPE m I 15 



I/,;' 



10,1) 




La 




"Pfinresentatives and direct taxes shall be aoportioned 
mm the severa] States which mi be included within this 
"nion according to their resDective numbers . . . The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first iiieetinn of thu Congress of the United Stat^iS, and 
■n'thin every subsequent term of ten years in such manner as 
they shall by law dirert," 



cle 1, Section 2 
Constitution of the Unitod States 



Sex Ratio; 1900 |o 1970 




Marital Status by Sec 1970 

ml 
i riMAii 

It flAliS ANIHilUlll 
SINQU 




MiRRlED 




wiogwEp liid oiVOacip 

~'i'n 

'ill; 




m v 5 mm: or FiiriiiJiiof,, <j s tufmmm ii imm-a, mm sr mi c, 
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GUIDE SHEET if 17 

This is your Official Census Form 



DO 
NOT 
MARK 
THIS 

UMN 



4 WHAT IS THE mm Of EACH HiHWf 

who Wis living here on Wtdntidiy, April i, 1970 or 
who was staying or visiting htfc and hacf no other hsma? 



Pfhi \ ^ihH^^^ 

in thh ] M^rfiid (hlldin and theit families 
ordgr I Othw^ ffl&iwsi of the head 



Last name 



First nama 



Middia initi.il 



First nbifie 



Middle initiil 



First name 



Middle initial 



^ Lasli 



First name 



Middii initial 



(?) listl 



First name 



Middle initial 



6J Last name 



First name 



Middle Initial 



st namt 



First name 



2. "KWii ZmCn Ff RiC^ RELATSO TO THE 
HEAD or THIS HOUSEHOLD? 

Piii §f9s iinif. 

If "Othtr relaihe of htdd** ghe tM€i fdMhmhip^ foe fxamplg, 
motheMn-Uw, hoth^ff mefe^ gfdnds&n, ilf. 

If "Other not tiliUid to htdd" dw givt exact reUuoHihip, for example, 
psftntf, m&fdi €t€. 



O Hrad of household 
0 Wife of .head 
O Sort er daughter of head 
Q Other relativi r'^^ 
of head— Pfint §xMt \ 
fihtioffship 



0 ncjomer, boarder, lodger 
O p3-t>m^ ^ Ornate 

n Other not related to bmd^Prhtt ^x^i 
. , _ rslisfioffship 

/ 



O Heid sf hQuseholdf 
0 Wife of head 
O Son or daughter of head 
O Other relative r = 

of head— Prmt exact \ 
reUtiomhip 



0 Roomer, teardar, lodger 
0 Patient or inmate 
0 Othtr not related to head— Priftt gxact 
= _ felatiofiship 



O Head of household 
O Wife of head 
0 Sen or daughter of head 
O Other relative r" 
of head— Prim exact \ 
filathwhip 



0 R^mer, boarder, iodger 
0 Patient or fnmate 
D Qthif net related to hm^^Priftt rxaci 
^ ^ ^ ^ = r§laiionskip 

/ 



0 Head sf househp.y 
O Wife of head 
C Son or daughter of head 
O Othtr relative p"^-- 
of heac^ Prifft exact \ 

felaihnship '^^^ 



0 Roomer, boarder, lodger 
C Patient or inmate 
C Other not related to hmf^Prt fit exact 



0 Head of houiehQld 
O Wife of head 
O Son er daughter of head 
0 Othir relative r ^ ^ 

of Print exact \ 

rtlaiionskip 



T RDomyr, boarder, lodger 
0 patient er inmdte 
C Other not rtlated tb head^-PfiWfwf 

rwt^himhip 



O Hfid of household 
0 Wife of hrad 
O Son Of daughter of htad 
O Other refitive 

of hiad^ Pfinl exact 



C Rj^mir, ^ardef, lodger 
O Patient or inmate 
0 Other not related to M^^Print exact 
^ _ relatiomhip 

/ . 



relatiatsship 



Middii initial 



® 



Lilt name 



First name 



Middle initial 



9. Ityguutedail 
ERJC iWethifpwKMii 



inthlthiNiMhdM? 



C Yes ^ No 

Dq mt liMt ths otherM; wi^ 
call io g§t Ihm intommtien 



O Head of household 
0 Wife of head 
O ion or daughter of head 
O Other relative r^^ 
of hBn6= Prim exact \ 
relatiomhip 



J Roomer, boarder, todger 
0 Patient or inmate 
0 Other not related to h^Bd^Pfim exact 
_ _ _ _ felatignship 

T. 



C Head of household 
O Wife of head 
D Son or daughter of head 
C Other relative r"" 
of hta^ Prim exact \ 
rflatiomhip 



0 R<^mir, tjoardif, lodger 
D Patiint or inmate 
0 Other not relate^ to heacN prim exact 
_ _ _ _ relationship 



Did you Itivt anyone out of Qyettlort 1 b«aiuie 
ygu wtff no! surt if hi ihoufd b« fiitt*«*fOf 
titimpli. a new baby still In the hdspitili or 
a lodger whe also hat another, homer 



D Yes Ho 

Oeibitrk pag&i give nsnw(s) . 



GIJ SHEET ^ 17 (Continued) 



3, SEX 



Pill one 
tiffif 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female" 



Mail! 



Femali 



Male 



Female 



Femal* 

O 



Mai6 



Femati 



4, COLOR Off RACE 

§ I 

pill ofti circle. 

If "IffJidtt f American )" oiso ^ive Irtht, 
If "Otktr," alj^ ^ive mce. 



Negro 
or O/ack 

Indian (Amer.) 



Chinego 



Korean 

Other- Print 
. -_ ^ ^^^^ 



Whito 

Negro 
or BlacN 



C Japanese 

Ohinen^ 
O FHipino 



Indian (Amef.) ( 
Pfinf inhf 



Hawaiian 
Korean 
Othif- Pfint 
face 



White 

Negro 

or ilack 

f ^ " 

Indian (Amer,) ; 
H» Pfint trike 



Japonise 

Chines© 

Filipino 



Hawaiian 

Korean 

Other- Print 
_ face 

f 



.Vhite 

Negro 
or BtaeN 



O Japanese 
Chintst- 
Filipinci 



PATE OF BIRTH 



Momnana 
ytar of bifth 
and ag« Utt 
bifthdsy 



Prim 



6. Mcjfith 
of 

birth 



Till one 
circle 



Monih 
Year . 
Age 



Manih ^ . 
Year . , 



Jan,^Miir 
Apr . Junff 
JuiySepi 
Oct. Dec. 



Month 

Year . 
Age - 



Indian (Amer.) 
Prm/ ttibe ^ 



Hawaiian 

Korean 

Other- Pfim 
_ _ raff 



White : 

Negro , 
or DIacN 

Indian (Amer,) ; 
™g Print tribt 



Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 



Hawaiian 
Korean 
Other- Print 



White 

Negro r 
or Black 

Indian fAmer.) , 
Print tribt 



Japanese 
Chifiese 
[ inpino 



Hawaiian 
Korean 
Others Print 
race 

f 



White 

Nagro 
or ilaek 



7 Japanese 
C Chinese 
O Filipifro 



Indian (Amer.) ' 
Print tribes 



Hawaiian 
Korean 
Other- Pfim 

_ ^ _ _ rac e 

f 



White 

Negfs 
or ilaak 

Indian (Amer.) 
Pfint tribe h 



Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipfno 



Hawaiian 
Korean 
Other- 
. ^ race 

t 



Month . 



Year = 



Ap^_: 



Month . 



Year . 



Month 



Year. 



Month - 

Year. 

Age 



Month . 
Year - - 



Ajs 



C Jan. -Mar 
C Apr. June 
: July Sept 
C Oct.^Dec. 



Pill one cifdt 

for pnt 
thfei numbett 



pill on* circle 
for Imt 
numbef 



1G6- ' 




0 : 


5 


Now married 


18?^ , 


193- - 


1 


6 


. Wiv lowed 


183- ! 


: 104^ ; 


2 


7 


Divorced 


, 




3 


Q 


Separated 


190' ; 




4 


9 


Never 


191^ ; 


197^ ; 




B 


married 



186^ 

187^ 
188^ 
180^ 

191^ 



192= I 
194- \ 

; 

195= ! 

19?-; 



0 


5 


Nov/ married 


1 


6 


^ Widowed 


2 


7 


, Divorced 




B 


. Separated 


4 


9 


Never 



Jart.-Mar 
C Apr.June 
G July-Sept 

C Oct.^Dec. 





186= 


192^ 


0 


5 


Now married 


7. Jan. -Mar. 


; 187. 


\ J9-^ 


. 1 


6 


: Widows 


Apr.-June 


188 


. 194 


2 


. 7 


" Divorced 




\ 189= , 


■ 195 


3 


8 


Z Separated 


' July-Sept. 


190- 


196= 


. 4 


9 


7 Never 


J Oct. -Dec. 


: 191- 


: 197^ ; 






mifried 



Jan>-Mar 


: I Si- 1 


: 192 


Q ' 


: 5 


^ Now married 




187- ' 


193 


V 1 \ 


. s 


Z Vi/idowfd 


Apr June 


" 188^ ! 


:: 194^ : 




7 


7 Divorced 


July Sept. 


. 189 ; 


m \ 


C 3 \ 


C 8 


'2- ieparated 




: 190- 


% 196= 1 


C 4 


9 


C Never 


Oct, -Dec. 


: 191^ 


0 197^ \ 






married 


^9 «H 








m 





Jan.-Mar. 
Apr. 'June 
July Sept 
Oct. Dec. 



Jan.^Mar 
Apr, June 
July-Sept 
Oct Dec. 



Jan.-Mar, 
Apr.June 
July Sept 

Oct-Dec. 



186 ! 


: 192- ; 


0 1 


S 


Now married 


187 ! 


193 ' 


: 1 


G 


Widov^ed 


188^ ; 


'194. 


I 


7 


Divorced 


189^ 


" 195 , 


3 


8 


Separated 


190- 


196^ , 


4 


9 


Never 


191 


197= , 




u„ 


married 



18€- ; 


;■ 192- 1 


0 ; 


■ 5 


Now mafried 


187' 


; 193 ; 


: I ; 


6 


: Widowed 


188^ 


194. ; 


2 


- 7 


:^ Divorced 


189= ' 


:. m \ 




„ 8 


7 Separated 


190 • 


: 196=, 


4 ' 


^ 9 


I Never 


191^ 


y- 197. < 






married 



188- 
187^ 
188- 
189- 
190- 
191' 



192- 
193- 
194^ 
195^ 
198- 
197- 



186^ ; 


: 192 s 


: 0 : 


5 


" Now married 


187= 


: 193* i 


^ \ : 


6 


:; widowed 


188 ; 


: 194- ; 


2 ; - 


7 


: Divorced 


189^ 


195 ; 


= 3 


8 


Separatid 


190' ' 


196' 


z 4 ' ; 


9 


7 Never 


19h 


197' i 






married 



11. Did you liif inyont In Quiitton 1 
who is away from home mfh^ 

for example, on a vacation or 
in 1 hospitilF 



Yei 



No 



Ori ^ck pM^t give mm^s) 
and reason person is away* 



11. Did anyone slay here 
on Tuiiday, March 3lt 
who Is not already 
littfd? 





Yes 



No 



8, WHAT IS 
EACH 
PERSON'S 
MARITAL 
STATUS? 



On hack pagmt glvs nam© of each viBitor for 
whom there is no one at his /iom# sddtgss 
to fgpQfl him go Cgnsys takmt. 



GUIDE SIIlET 17 (ContlnuGcl ) 



rutw mAHf living quarterft, occupied ^nd v,icdftt« «ir« 
at thfi .iddrt^ii? 

^: One 

Z ipartments dr lining qucirt»?rs 

3 apdrtments or nving quarters ^ 

4 apartments or living quarters 

5 iipartnients or living quarter's 

6 apartnifjnts or living quflrters 

7 apartmer^ts rr liyinH quarters 

8 apartments or living quarters 

9 ^»piirtmf*nt5 or livm?, qu^irinf '» 

10 or more iip4f trtiunt^ or living quarters 
ThiE is a ftiobili^ hfiujo or trailer 



Antu£f these que St ions for your ifping qkarters 



Hi, Is there a telephone on v^fiich peopli? in yoijr livrng 
qUiJrteri can be calltii? 
Yos What 
No the numbif? ^ 

Phong fiumb^f 



Are ywir living quartars — 

Owfied or l3ein^ iHjygrii ijy ynii Tff tiy s'TncOTiO cfSR 
in tffis household? Do nQtin i*j^t coopertitivet and 
fondominiumi htre. 

A cooperative or condominiur.-i which Q^^n<?d or being 
bought by yog or by somfiont* ^i-i? m this household? 

Rented for ca^h rent? 

Occupied without payment of caih tkjAl 



Hipj. l5 Ihil bufldinjfl a Qne-faftiily hgui g? 

Yes, a onn family house 
No, a building for 2 or more familfes 
or a mobile ho/ne or trailer 



M, Do yoiJ enter your living quarters^ 

Directly frgm thf? out .tHn or through 

a common or r. jf'c hall? 
Through sorneone else's living quarters? 



I3j Do you hiV€ compMe kitchen facilrti#s? 

Contphu kitchen f.tCilttiff arc s iink U ifh piped 
u^Ur, d range of cook stove, and a rejrigefatfjr. 
Yl'I, for this household only 
Yes, but al50 used by another household 
No^omplete kitchen facilities for this hnuseho'd 



b. // is this houss on a place of kO acres or morej 

or is any part of this prDperty us^ ai a commefeUil 
estabiishment or medical office? 

' Yes, 10 acres or more 

Yes, commercial establishment or medical office 
No, none of the abov^ 



HlVi // you live in a on^^ family house which 
you pu'Ft Of ate buying — 

What is the yafye of this proptrty; that Is, how much 
do you think this pfopeHy (house and tat) woyld stll 
if it were for sale? 



4. How mdny rooms do you have in your living quarters? 
rtol CQuni bjihffioms, porches, hdiconiei. foyers, 
halt Si or hulfronmi, 

1 room 6 rooms 

2 rooms 1^ 7 rooms 

3 rooms - 8 rooms 

4 rooms S rooms or more 

5 rooms 



l,ess than $5,0M 
$5,000 to $7,499 
$7,i00 to $9,999 

$10,OTQ to $12,499 
$12,500 to $14,999 
?15.000 lo$l7,4W 
$17,500 to $19,999 

$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $W,999 
$35,000 to W.999 
$K3,000 or more 



// this hpuie 
ii on a pid££ 

of 10 i^fft Of 
Morf. or if 
any part of 
this proper ty 
is ssed ss a 
iommerciai 
esiabiishmefti 
Of med/cai 
Q^££f do 
not aHSWtr 
this quistlon^ 



Hl2i Ansu et this ffkestion if you pay rent for your living ^karten^ 
a. // rent ts paid by the month s 



% Is tfiere hot and cold piptd water In this byfidlng? 

YeSi hot and cold piped vvater in this building 
No, only cold piped water in this building 
No piptd water in thib building 



|. Do yotj have a flush toilet? 

Yes, for this household oniy 

Yes, but also used by another household 

No flush toilet 



Do you havt a bathtub or shower? 

Yes, for this household only 
. Yes* but also used by another househoid 
; No bathtub ar shower 



What Is the morithly fent ? 

% 

Write amount here ^ _ 

and ^ 

Fill one ehde 



M fNeatgst dolUr) 



Is thert a basemtfil in this ^tiding? 
' o Yes . 

No, built on a cencfett slab 
O N0» built in another way (inciMde mobiU homes 

.^^d^ 



O Less than $30 
O $30 to $39 
O $40 to $49 
C $50 to S59 

$60to$&9 
D $70 to $79 
O $10 to $89 Q 
i. ^ S90 to $99 

C $i00to$119 
$120 to $149 
^ . $150 to $199 
: $200 to $249 
C $250 to $299 
O $300 Of more 



POR CENSUS 
ENUMriRATOR'S VSJR 
ONLY 



nufribtf 

2 o o o 



ajb Serial 
niimtiff 

J O O 0 
O O O 1 
O 0 0 2 



G O 3 O O O 3 



5 


^ j O 


5 


J 0 n 


5 


0 




6 


■'i a o 


€ 


7 


c c- 


7 


O 0 


7 


8 


w Q 0 


8 


O Q 0 


8 


9 


0 0 0 


9 


Q O 0 


9 



Type of unit or quaHef s 

Oceupied 
O First form 
O Continuation 

Vacant 
O Regulor 
O Usual residence 
^ tisewhere 

froup quarters 
O First form 
C Continuatlori 



For m meant unit, also fiH 
CtD, At Hi to MB, and 
HlO to Hi2 



Vaeancy status 
Year round s 
0 For rent 
O For salt only 
O Rented or sold, fiot 

occupied 
O Held for occasional use 
O Other vacant 



O Seagal 
^ feitgratory 



b. // rent is not paid by the mGnth-^ 

What is the rent, and what ^lod of time does H €ovtf? 



.00 per 



g ^Nearest dollar J 



Dj Months vacint 

3 Less than 1 month 
) 1 up to 2 months 
> 2uplo6monthi 
3 6 up to i 2 months 
} 1 year up to 2 years 
2 years or mere 



C/0 



GUIDE SHEET 18 - PART I 

POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



€5 a OVER 

45 TO 04 

23 TO 44 
( PffrME WORKERS) 

IS TO 24 

0 TO 14 
( CHILDREN ) 



OiSTFiiBtJTiafy 



MALES 



FEIVIAI.e8 



— — ^ — r 

10 5 

rHOUSANDS 



35* 



s Id 



E 



I960 POPULATION 



mQ-\S7Q POPULATION CHANGE 



SQUflCg : !S70 C£ltSUS f ST COUNT 3UUI!A||y TAPfi , BURiitU OF THE CENSUf . 

19^ CD^US OF HQUSi^ AHQ pOpyLATiON, BUREAU OF TME CENiUS. 



AQE QROUPS 
AS PERCENT OP TOTAL. POPUL-ATiON 



RETIRED 
{ as a ovE^ ) 

MATURE WORKERS 

(45 TO 64 ) 



PRIME WORKERS 

{ 2§ TO 44 } 



STUOiNT-^yOUNC WORKERS 

( iS TO 24 I 



CHILDREN 

CO TO i4) 



POPULATION 
I 7 9 /d €0 



1B70 

paPULATiOM 




sounet : liro ecNsys ist count summary TiipE.iuREAu or the census. 

ifiO CEmU% HOIKING AND POPULATION, iUREAU OF TNf CENSUS, 



gp^^^Southias tern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency - Source of Diagram 
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Commufatlon Of Workers 
Within 

Southeastern Connecticut u 
0 Major Employment Centers 



KEy. I Mei4-fiEsisEij7 mmm 
, i,i!s4- TOTAL mmm 



mm rw m mm :u mwm Mmm msomt 




mm 
NORWICH 




nUTDE SHEET 18 - PART in 

FAMILY ORGANIZATIO 

SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION-^1970 



TOTAL 64,388 FAMILIES 



TOTAL 1,850 BLACK FAMILIES 



husbano-wife 

70% " 



FEMALE-HEADEO 

10%—— 



FEMALE 

PRI!V<ARY INDIVIDUAU 
IE%— ~— 



MALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 

6% 

OTHER MALE- HEADED 2% 




TOTAL 33,205 URBAN FAMILIES 



HUSBAND-WIFE 

sa% — — 



FEMALE-HEADEQ 
12% 



FEMALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 
14%——— 

MALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 

r%- — 



OTHER MALE-HEADED 2% 




TOTAL 3LI83 
SUBURBAN AND RURAL FAMILIES 



HUSBAND-WIFE 

?r% — 



FEMALE-HEAPED 



7% 



FEMALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 
9% 
MALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL a% 
OTHER MALE-HEADED Z% 




HUSBAND«WIFE 
58% 



FEMALE-HEADED 

2 I % — " ' 



FEMALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 

9% — ~ 

MALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 

S% — 

OTHER MALE-HEADED 3% 




TOTAL ItSia BLACK URBAN FAMILIES 



HUSBAND-WIFE 
56% 



FEMALE-HEADED 
2B% — 



FEMALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 

9% - 

MALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 

9% — — — ■— 

OTHER MALE-HEADEO B% 




TOTAL 238 BLACK 
SUBURBAN AND RURAL FAMILIES 



HUSBAND-WIFE 

T7% — 



FEMALE-HEADED 
10% - 

FEMALE 

PRIMARY INDlVfOUAL 

5% ~ - 
MALE 

PRIMARY INDIVIDUAL 5% 
OTHER MALE-HEADED 5% 




SOURCE- /Sr COUNT SUMMARY TAPE, 1970 CENSUS OF POPULATtON AND HOUStNG 

O Source of diagram: Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 

ERIC 

"~ .39 



GUIDE SHEET # 18 - PART IV 

POVERTY STATUS 

SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION - 1970 



RELATIONSHIP OF 
ALL POVERTY PERSONS 

20,448 POVERTY PERSONS 



FAMILY 
77% 




UNRELATED 
INDIVIOUAUS 

23% 



RELATIONSHIP OF 
ELDERLY POVERTY PERSONS 

3,363 POVERTY PERSONS 65 OR OLDER 



FAMILY 

36% - 



UNRELATED 
INDIVIOUALS 

64% 




LOCATION OF ALL 
POVERTY UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 

4,6@l UNReLATED INDIVIOUALS 



URBAN TOWNS 

6E% 



LOCATION OF ALL 
POVERTY FAMILIES 

4,317 PAMIUIES 



RURAL TOWNS 

4% — 



SUBURBAN TOWNS 

34% -~ 




URBAN TOWNS 

69% — - 



RURAL TOWNS 

3% — — 



SUBURBAN TOWNS 

21 % — 




HEAD OF POVERTY FAMILY 



4,3|T FAMILlEa 



FEMALE HEAD 
WITH CHILDERN 
UNDER 6 YEARS OLD 
36%' - 



FEMALE HEAD 
WITH CHILDREN 
OVER 6 YEARS OUO 
OR NO CHILDREN 
19 % — — 

MALE HEAD 

45% — 




LOCATION OF 
FEMALE HEADED FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS OLD 

1,563 FAMILIES 



URBAN TOWNS 

83% 



RURAL TOWNS 
1% 



SUBURBAN TOWNS 
16% 




source: PHc(n-i^ New LONDON- smroN' NORWICH cr. smsa; pccO'Ca oensral social 

Q ^ ANO ECONOMIC CHAfiACTEmSTIQS 

ERIC^°"'^* °^ dugrani: Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 
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ill 1 1 HE 3HEHT IH PART 'J 
im cir:sus p.vi.\ for a tc:::i oh city 



ITEM 



1) nopiilatiafi 

a) Datn (r^" curri^nt 
census 

1970 
1950 
19S0 

b) Natural IhcfGose 
1960-19'^^ (nor- 
centag^ of pop, 
incrc^f.^ Mue to 
surplti5 Of births 
over d^^ths) 

2) Age Struct^^^ 

a) Median 

b) Percentft!)^ under 
18 yrs. 

c) Percent^9^ 65 and 
over 



CmiNECilCUT 



YOUR iOU:l 



HOW OR VMlRE to 



d) Df tailed ^ge 
breakd^"'^^ 

Per cefi^ 

Under 6 Y^s. 
5-9 yr?^ 
10-14 

15-19 yf^^^ 
20-24 ^J^i. 
25-29 v^^^ ^ 

39- 3^ y"^. 
35-39 yJ^J. 

40- 44 '/f^^s, 
45-49 yr^. 
50-54 ^"5. 
55-59 yrn, 
60-54 yf^^ 
Over 65 ^^i^ 

TOTAt.^ 

3) Race 

a) Percen^^^^^ 
non-v/hi^^ 

b) Percont^^J^ 

stock: ^the surn of'^ 
percorjt^^yQ ford fin 
born l^srcDntage 
natlvo for^ftinn 
or ta\xC^ ^^irontf^ge) 
d) Sex r,vt^*^ (nurnber 
of ni^ic^"* her hun'- 
drod fr-'^'^lcs) 

4) E ducat fcifi 
(peciplD 1^5 y^^s. and 

ovf?r) 

a) Mudiar, ^f^hool yrs, 

b) percoht^^^o thnt 

schooi f''' r.Joro 

c) 3 yrs. hiqh 
schoul loi^s 

d) Pnrcnnt^^'Q that 

or nion* ^'^ coilene 



3,032,217 

2,535s234 
2,007,280 



2SO,9S2 



29,5 
45,2 
15,3 



B.34 
9.76 
lO.OO 
8.70 
7.58 
6.80 
5.58 
5.50 
6.24 
5,47 
6,10 
5.18 
4,16 
9.53 
lOOl 



6.50 
6.00 

0.50 



94.2 



12. Z 

31,8 
44.4 
13 j 



1D,945 
8.200 



981 



27.9 
g7.4 



0.85 
10 ^10 

loai 

9*13 
0.35 

e^n 

6.15 
g.4S 

6*55 
5.85 
g.oa 
g.oo 

6*30 

loo- 



J2,3 
40. ? 



41 



Town and Cciuntry Pact 

Pcok or 
Census of I'^y. Population 



Town and Couru.ry Fact 
Book 



Town and Country Fact 

Book or 
Census of U,S. Population 



Total under 18 yrs. 



Total pop. 



X 100 



Total o ver 65 y rs. « inn 
I Total pop. X 100 



Tov/n ano Country Fact 

Book or 
Census of U.S. Population^ 
Vol. 1» Connecticut Sum- 
mary, 



Total pop* 



Census of U.S. Population 



Cc^nsus of U.S, Population 

or Town and 
Country Fact piook 



Census of U.S. Population 

or Tov/n and 
Country Pact piook 



SHEtf P - PART V (cont.) 
1D70 CF.NSUS IIATA FOR A TOWN OR CITY (cont.) 



ERIC 



ITEM 



COflfiECTlCUi 



UPL^flD, CT, YOUR TOilN 



Income 

a) Modlan family 
income 

b) PercentagD of faini 
lios v/ith incomt^s 
less than S5,000 

c) Percentacia of fami 
lies v/ith inconie 
more than $10,000 



6) Employment 5 Occuoa- 
tion of labor Force 
16 yrs. and older 

a) Percentage unem- 
ployed as of con- 
sui date 

b) Percentage female 
pop, 16 yrs. Of 
over In labor foce 

e) Percentage married 
persons einployed 
in labor force 



7) Housing 
Total 

a) Year Structure 
Built (In %) 
1969-1970 
1965-1968 
1960-1964 
1950-1959 
1940-1949 

1949 or earlier 

b) Value 

Median value of 
owner^occuDi ad um'ts 
Rents: ^'^dla^ gross 
monthly ront 

c) Percent vacant and 
available 
Homeowner vacancy 
(for sale only) 
Rental vacancy 



d) Percentage with all 
plumbing facilities 
Percentage lacking 
one or more plumb- 
Inq facilities 




968.815 



10.62% 
2L38% 
11.572 
43.98^ 



$25,500 
S127 

0,8% 
4.4% 

97.64% 
2.36$ 



3,389 



10.12% 
10.24S 
25.14% 
8.03% 
33. 60S 



$34,400 
$141 



0.95% 
6.4% 



97*61% 



8) fiousing 

a) Median number of 
rooms per unit 
Owner occupied 
units 

Rental units 

b) Crowding - Popula- 
tion per occupied 
unit 

Percentage of all 
housing unl ts wi th 
more than 1 person 
per room 

c) Percentage ov/ner- 
occupied 

d) Hobility: 

Year moved into 
unit (In %) 

Total 
1969-1070 
1968 



i 



62 



583 
7 



,84% 
.50% 



,410 

,00% 
.90% 



.60% 



75,20% 



2,491 

12,89% 
8,63% 
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HOW OR WfiERE TO 
OBTAIN INFORflATIOri 



Town and Country Fact 
Book 

Tovm and Country Fact 

l3D0k 

Town and Country Fact 
Book 



Town and Country Fact 
Book 

Town and Country Fact 
Book 

Town and Country Fact 
Book 



Census of Housing 



No, of houses in each 

catMPry 

Al 1 housing units ~ 

X 100 - % of houses in 
each category 



Census of fiousing 

Census of fiousing 

For sale only 
All hou^frig ^mi ts 
X 100 ^ % for sale only 
For rent 

All housing units 
X 100 ^ % for rent only 

Census of Housing 

Census of Housing 



Census of Housing 



Census of Housing 



Census of Housing 



Census of Housing 



1970 CENSUS DATA FOR A TOWN OR CITY (cont. ) 

HOW OR WHERf TO 

ITEM CONNECTICUT tlPLANO, CT. VOUR TOWN OBTAirf INFORftATION 



1965-1965 
1960-1964 
1950*1959 
1949 Of earliep 


3 m O J.i 

11.04^ 
19.352 
Z8.0SS 
21.Q5S 


1 7 434 

1L1S% 
17.06^ 
■ 24.73% 
20.05% 




Cenius of Houitng 




Rantir-occupted {Total) 
1969-*1970 
1968 
1967 

1965-1966 
1960-1964 
1950-1959 
1949 or earlief 


349,640 
1 32.53% 
14. 60S 
! 9.53S 
12.71% 
13*59!^ 
9.11% 
7.94% 


7S4 
42.84% 
17.24% 
3.58% 
12.73% 
14.06% 
5.04% 
4.51% 








9} Siwagi dlip@$ar (in!l) 
Public sewer 
SaptiE Tank 
Other 


62.82% 
36.60% 
. 58% 


58.34% 
41.46% 
.21% 


i 


Census of HDysIng 
Ctnsus of Housing 
Census of Housing 


10) Source of water 
Public water 
Individual well 
Other 


79.45S 
20.04X 
.SIX 


65.50% 
33.08% 
1.42% 




Ctnius of Housf ng 
Census of Housing 
Census of Housing 



SOURCES OF CENSUS DATA 

Office Of State Planning 
Department of Finance and Control 
340 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford ^ Conn. 06115 

Publication Distribution Section 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 

Publications: Characteristics of the Population 
Number of Inhabitants 

General Social and Economic Charactarl sties 
Census of Housing 

A volume of this series Is published for each state and a volume for the 
nation. The state volumes contain data for each town, city and county* 

Storrs Agricultural Experlement Station 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs J Conn. 

Publication: Town and County Fact Book 

Your Town Library 

Your Town Develc ment Commission 
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GUIDE SHEfTT 19 



oo:-G-rut,'XTY survey 

\ 

-^^^ — — ______ — ____ Name of Commun i t y 

A. Wow vouid you rank the following piauning nnd developmenc activities in your" 

cninmunitv? * , 

Don t 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Know 

problems < ) ^ 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2. -/dj.! qualifiad l^acars who are 
willing and able to accept a leader-- 

^:hip rol^ in comi-unity improvement ( ) C ) C ) k J i ) 

3, 'ine ap^jearanca or tm cizy as planned 

■:.n::o ^.iparatCi rf^siaantial , business 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

l.^cu:it::ial, and recreational areas ■ () C) () ^ ^ ^) 

4, Zoning rugulatlona and enforcement: () C) () () ( ) 

5. Cooperaciun a.nan.^ .^rgHnik^ations ( ) ( ) ^ ) ^ > \ ^ 



6* Coordiaacicn of ^^rganij'a tlons and 
ictivi tie« 



( ) ( ) ( ) C ) ( ) 



lu hot.' woul.: vou -n u: vr^.i Lollowing iiumaLi r.^i.i ..:.0uh aaci culuuiraa. unTlCMisnan^ 
^^niiv-ij^'jonii LH v^anr 'lotumitaic V or ;:irtaaY 

Dgv, -t: 

Ky:i:raT:tnt Good Fair i^oor ^now 
i.ibrary ^^ervicno ./n:. caialiuv ( ) C ) ( ^ ^ ^ ^ 

( ) ( ) ( ) C ) 



In -MSio, drarn.i, aru, otc. 



k ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



for youtE! 

Dpportimi-viui^ ror oucdcor ^;;>oi: ri; ( ) ' ( ) i ) ( ) ) 

5. I.jcal and rogionai parkB - availability ( ) ( ) O O ( ) 

6, ' V (prugraniH, ranga , choice, and 

r.-copcion) ( ) ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ /.udio (progr^M'is . ! auge , choico, and 



EKLC 
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GUIDE SHEET ^ 19 (Continued) 

3. Humdii RGiations (cont.) 



Don-t 

iLXcallant Good Fair Poor Know 



9. Opportunities to belong to friandly 

groups of coriLTion age and intereat ( ) ( ) ( ) w K ) 

10. Oopordunlties to develop and pursue . 
hobbies nnd special interests C ) ( ) t ? w K ) 

11. Schools: teachers, programs > facilities ( ) ) ( ) C ) ^ ) 

12. Overall quality of education . r \ / s f \ r \ 
opportunitias ( ) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ij. Adulu educational opportunities C ) C ) ( ) C 5 ^ ) 

14* Utilization of school facilities for 

coiratiunity programs , such as recreation, 

naetings & civic activities < ) C ) W K ) K ) 

15. Vocauional Educational opportunities . ( ) C ) ( ) ^ ^ ^ ^ 



16, Help for persons who need advice and 
guidance in solving hvinian relationship 

problems 

17, JicouL^, ^-d, FFA, FHA, OLuer youch 

IB. Local n^awspapar keeps ciciEens well 
.Uforined about conuiuinicy projects, 
pcoblams, etc. 



( ) C ) C ) c ) ( > 
( ) C ) ( ) ( ) c ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) c ) ( ) 



C, ho- would you rank the following Economic Development activities in y^^^_^,^ 

cu:.^aun±nv or area? ^ , ^ . ri ^ t/*.^*/ 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Know 



1. i^ocal businessman serve the needs 
of cnmiiiunicy residents 

2* (JlLli-ens have maintained a favorablu 
acciuude coward attracting new 
business and industry 

J, Incraaalng number of business 
Dupurtunities 

A, Aaenuate job opportunities for the 
]\v^h ^ichool graduate 

5. •\d>.>qunte Job nppor tuLiities for 
\:j:T.:'u wno wiBh to work 



< ) ( ) C ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) C ) ( ) c ) ( > 

( ) ( ) ( ) c ) c ) 

C ) C ) ( ) ( ) c ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



6. The local oovurnmant promotes more 

A 1 nHiitjt-r-ial development { } \ J ^ ' ^ ^ 



haicincud induHttrial development 

2 
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GUIDE SHEET ff 19 {Continued) 



l"can»^'raic DGVeiopment (cont.) 



Our cornmiintty has good rwception an*, 
iri atLractiv^ to tourists 

Our conimuuity ndvertist^a for summtir 
activities and avaiiably facilitlas 
for touristB 

Oppor LUiilty for earning a livuabif/ 



EKwallent Ojod Faiir Poor 
( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



Don ' U 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



:cv: ^juld ynu rank t:h*a folluwing Fhyyicnl ^nvi rcnm^ncu^ c^::uditions in, 
ic-^riunltv or area? 



Air rualitrv -and control ot air 
;. lion 

" ' . . ^ .... 

' V- . = v.'^ th^^ t;.-^!:-^^ I illy 



•^kc^UlviI; ^JoL^d f-'air Foor 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



: ) ( ) ( ) 
( i ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) 



* ) ( ) 



VQUl 

Don^ t 
( ) 
( ) 

' ) 



( ) ( ;• 
( ) ' ) 

) c ) 
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GUIDE SHEET # 1^ (Continued) 



E, - Community Services (cont,) ^ |4 Don't^ 

EKCfllent Good Fair Poor Know* 

4, Public housing development () () () C) () 

5, Quality of hospital and medical 

facilities (buildings^ etc) ( ) ( ) C > C) ( ) 

6, Availability of physicians and 

medical personnel (range of services) () () C) () () 

7, Availability of dental peraonnel ^ () () C) C) C) 

8, Public health services designated to 
help people maintain good health 

and stay well (Public nurses s etc*) () () () C) C) 

9, Availability of good shopping faGllltles () () C) () () 

10, Trade and Craftsman Services 

f Carpenters, Plumbers, Mechanics ^ etc*) () () C) C) () 

11. l^ocol banking services () () C) C) C) 

^2* -'f f GctiVemtiBj^ of If-w er 

I ' ()()()()(} 



t'OracnnC: 

Ccr:T:ur\i. w V ^ s lire nrvreccicn 
c '\v Ice 



( ) c ) c ) f ) ( ) 
) ( ) c ) ( ) ( ) 



't'-^c "ransDor^?;:! (buses, 

;:-cn-vs, ?tc.) ( ) ()()()(• 

■iiiri-iairy ssrvices ( ) ( ) C ) ( ) ( ) 

:"'jr •nairten?;'^.ce and. qualit:y () () () () () 

-i^I ?--vic-^ ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) C ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

f s f \ r s r > r \ 

( ) ( ) ( ; ( ) ( ) 



2:^ 



Snow removaJ ( ) ( ) ( > C ) C ^ 

( ) ( ) C ) ( ) ( ^ 



parkin^^ f aailit ie^ * availability £inJ 

C<'UV€m LtMlC c 



Fund raising services (Unit^Kl Fund^ 

ranc*?r, etc J ( ) ( ) ( ) ( > O 
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GUIDE SHEET # 19 (Continued) 

F. Below is a list of services that genirally require taxes for maintenance and 

construction. Would you be willing to pay more ta:<es If you knew that 

money would be spent in your conmunity for that particular purpose? 

Yes No 

1. To improve streets and roads C ) ( ) 

2. To provide better education c ) < ) 

3. To build parks ( ) ( ) 
4* To upgrade criminal justice and law 

enforcement 

5* To improve medical services ( ) ( ) 

6, To improve fire protection 

7. To provide housing for the elderly C ) ( ) 
8* To help finance low-^ income housing ( ) ( ) 
9, To support better training for local 

governmental officials ( ) ( ) 

10* To develop an industrial site C ) \ ) 

11, To increase salaries of local public 

servants C ) ( ) 

12. To improve sanitary systems C ) O 

13. To improve water systems ( ) C ) 

14, To provide better transportation for 

elderly people C ) ^ ) 



Should greater cooperation between tomis and counties In your area be 
enough t In! 

Agree Disagree Don't 

Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly Know 



a 



Law enforcement C ) ( ) c ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

b* Street maintenance 

c. Woter system maintenance 

d, Sew^r Fjystem ■ maintenance 
e* Public 



g, Firf 



( ) ( ) C ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) C ) ( ) 

C ) C ) ( ) < ) c ) ( ) 

schools C ) ( ) C ) < ) < > < > 

Public housing development () () () C) C) () 

_ protection C ) < ) C > C > < ) < > 

^.^.^^agc collection & disposal C) () () 

^^cr^atlonnl facilities () () C) O ( ^ 

tisl dc^velnpnent ( ) ( ) C ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) c ) 

> ( ) C ) ( ) ( ) 



1 ■ 

l^. Alrpo^t'racilities ( ) ( ) < ) J ) < ) ( ? 

.1 , Mr?d 'c'aJ. car« facilitias ( ) ( ) ( ) ^ ) t ) C ' 



( ) C ) ( ) o ( ) o 



n - L ' . b r p. r V f ' J 1 . ^ 1. 1 1 ^ ?^ 
o. Ci:de :nforcf?Tt^ut i^buil dings, 
housing, plumbings electrical , 

fire prevention) C ) ( ) C 5 f J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

p, Flegional planning commission ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) / ' ^ ^ 

q. Purchasing supplies () () ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

r. Zoning regulations and 
enforcement 



( ) ( ) c ) ( ) c ) ( ) 
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GUIDE SHEET # 19 (Continued) 



H. In 1950 tha year-round population of was 29,715. Now the population 
is about 49,357. Do you think the Droblems of are caused 

mostly by (please check one): 

Too many peoole _____ 

Too few people 



Increasing number of summer residents . 
Tourists _____ 

Shoppers 

Other 

How much do you value the physical characteristics of the following areas 
of town? 

Value Highly Some Value No Value 

(1 ) State forest _ _ 

(2) Town Green 

(3) Little Leaque field __ 

(4) Public country club ,, 

(5) Steambelt 

(6) Local lake or pond _ _ , 

(7) Game preserve _ 

(8) Nature center 

(9) Town Park , _____ 
(10) Picnic Area _____ _____ 



J. List three projects you think would be most beneficial to your conniunity 
in the next few years. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



ERIC 



GUIDE SHEET # 19 (Continued) 



K. In your oolnlon, v/ho are the four or five oersons. In your area who are 
. most influential In decidinc) whether a DrOnosed consnunlty or county nroject 
gets the nod of approval or V'/hether It oets rejected? (Write In the names 
of these Influential oeoDle^ 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



L. What organizations 5 businesses, or grouns are most Influential in deciding 
whether something should or should not haoDin 1n the community? (List at 
least three. ) 

1. 



2. 



3. 



iM. About yourself 

1. Are you" Male { ) Female ( ) 

2. a. What 1s your present age? 



15 - 24 
25 - 34 
35 - 44 



45 - 54 
55 - 64 
65 or over 



Retired: Yes flo 



c. f.'umber of children Ages 



ERiC; 



GUIDE SHEET # 19 (Continued) 
How many years have you lived in this cormiunity? 

years 
all my life 



Do you expect to be living in this conmunity five years from now? 

^ yes pon ' t know 

_ "0 

Are you buying or renting your home? 

no answer renting 

buying or own 



lat is the occupation of the principal wage earner of the family 
Fanner 



BusinessiTian S Managerial 

White collar (Store clerk, 
secretarial ^ etc.) 

Blue conar (Truck driver, 
laborer^ etc. ) 



City where emnloyed? 



Professional (Doctor^ teacher 
lawyer) 

Retl red 

Student 

Housewife 

Other (specify) 
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"pMt . .,We'r« ©vorpopulof ©d - - -poss it en . » . 
"ive got th© Swiufion, 
Lets go to MarsT 



GUIDE SHEET # 20 



A First Population Exercise 



fieri is your chance to see how all of the attributes 
of Dopulatlons so far discussed fit tonether* Let us 
take an Imaginary snaceshin v/hich has landed on Mars 
with a groun of twenty 20 year olds (10 couDles) who 
will colonize the nlanet. The counles establish them 
selves and befjin to have children* We stioulate the 
following assumntions: 

(1) Each counle will have two chiVdren at the 
aqe of 20 and two more at the aqe of 30, 

(2) Their children will grow ud, marryi and 
have the same number of children at the 
same time, 

(3) There will be an equal number of male and 
female babies. 



(4) Everyone v/ill die betv/een the aaes of 50 
and 60. 



FILL m THE CHART; 




YEAR 


TOTAL 
NO. OF 
PEOPLE 


NUMBER 


OF PEOPLE AT EACH AGE 




BABIES 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


DIED 


1 


40 
















n 


60 


20 


20 




20 








20 


















30 


















40 


















50 


















60 


















70 


















BO 
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"KinOE SHEET # 20" 

(Continued) 
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k — 














! 

i ) 






























r 1 

















<^ I a t0 tm So k& 1^ 1^ 1o 

years 

Plot the growth of the population on the granh above 



numbers of 
people 



.''ov/j coinolete the age tUstribution chart for the population 
at 80 years bslov/; 



Ho 

ages Jfi> 4* 
O 



4o 



-H- 

numbar 



HO liS 
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GUIDE SHEET # 21 
A Contrasting Population Grov/th Exercise 



Mow that you hava computed the population growth 
rate of the Mars Commity with a four child per 
family average, you cart see how rapidly the pop- 
ulation SKpanded* Next, lets alter the basic 
assumptions and try again. The new assumptions 
are: 

(1) Each couDle will have only tm 
children at the age of 30,. 

(2) Their children will grow upt rnarryt 
and have the sare riunfcer of chndren 
at the sarm* tlnie* 



(3) There wni be an equal riuinber of 
mala and female babies* 

(4) Everyone will die between the ages 
of 70 and 80* 

Now compute the growth data and contrast 
growth in this coninuni ty w1 th the Mars I 
Comrnunlty, 



FILL IN THE CHART 




'EAR 


TOTAL 
NO. OF 
PEOPLE 


NUMBE 


_ _ . 

R OF PEOPLE AT EACH AGE ^ 


BABIES 


•O i 


20 


30 


AO 


SO 


60 


70 


DIED 


1 


20 




















10 






















20 






















30 






















40 






















50 






















60 






















70 
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GUIDE SHEET I 21 (Contfnued) 



75 



numbers of 
people 



3p *fo 

years 



Plot the 
riow , 



grow'th of the poDulation on the granh above, 
ete the age dlstHbution chart for the poDulation at 80 years belavj. 



0 



-4— + 

3tt a.« 



3 



A closinn thouqht: 



, , . the nonulation qrovnh numl^ers are striking * but their 
Irnoli cations are of far greater significance. Too rapid poDulatton 
qrov/th seriously hamDsrs efforts to raise Hvinn standards, 
to further education, to iniprove health and sanitation, to 
nrovidc better housing and trans Dortation^ to forward cultural 
and recreational onoortunl ties - and eveii^ In many countries, 
to assure sufficient food. In short, the human aspirations, 
conimon to wm everywhere, to livo a better life, 1s beinq 
frustrateci and jeonardizecl. " 

Population Reference Bureau 



niRfl THE PAGE FOR THE AflSHERS TO THE ^lAR'S CQLOMY PROBLEMS ! 
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GUIDE SHEET # 'i'L 
Answers to Guide Sheets 20 and 21 



Hars t Corpfflunity Populatlori Data Table. 



- — ' -- - 


Total ^0 






At Macn 


of rol lojlfig 


Ages 










10 


20 


30 


41 


50 


1 \ 




20 




|Q 










1 

n 






20 \ 












On 


an 




pO 


20 










3T 


120 




20 


20 


zo 




20 




40 


140 


40 


40 


20 


20 




m 


50 


200 


60 


40 


^0 


20 




20 




r»o ; 


2G0 


£0 


30 




40 


20 


20 


20 


70 - 


340 


100 


30 \ 


- 50 


% 1 


40 


20 


2D 


on _ • 






inn ^ 






1 ^^0 








1 640 




14Q ? 


10 0 ! 


SO ; 


\ m 


40 






1 PO J 


240 ^ 




140 ! 


100 ' 


\ m 


00 


1 ^0 ! 



Mars t Population Growth Curve 



Mars I Populatlori Age Structure After 80 Yeao 

























































^ 1 
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WwS II Contnunity Population Data Table 





Total fio. 




Ho. h 




e at 


Each e 


f Follov. 








year 


of People 


Babies 


10 


20 


30 


40 




SO 


70 


Died 


V 


20 








SO 














10 


40 


20 








20 












20 


40 




20 








20 










30 


40 








20 






2a 








40 


60 


20 








20 






20 . 






50 


60 




20 








20 






20 




60 


60 








20 






20 






20 


►70 


60 


^ 20 








20 






20 






JO., 


60. ^ . 




2Q__ 








m 






?0 




90 


60 








20 












20 


lOO 


60 


20 








20 






20 







Hars II PDpylatlon Growth Curve 



If 



Hars 11 Population Age Structura After 80 Years 
at- 



1 



lf» ^» >e fce 



|6 1^ 



^T^^^ tm rmi you have completfd the unit turn back to guide sheet # l and see if you have hasterid the 

EP^C " objectives for this UNITi 



1 



POPULATION 
WORDS WORTH KNOWIfIG 



AGE STRUCT]^ the percentaqe of the nopulation in each age category. Usually 
presentGd in the form of a bar chart or population pyramicr with 
each acie graphed as a percGntap of the total population. 

ARITHMETIC PROGRESSION : a series of numbers that increasG by a constant number, 

[y^PHRRE^: all living things toqether v/ith their nnvironment. The biosphere 
is made un of ecosy sterns. 

inRTTij:YCLE: the number of years it takes a woman to reach her childbearing 
years* 

DIRTH F^ATE: the nuF^i)er of births of a population relative to the size of the 

Dopulation, Birth Rate is also teniied Matal i ty. 

CARRYING CAPACITY: is the level of human activity (including population dynamics 
and economic activity) which a region can sustain (including consi- 
deration of ifnDort and export of resources and waste niaterlals), 

CENSUS: an official count, taken at regular intervals^ of an entire population. 
Its origin - from the Latin word censere^ meaning to tax - sugcjests 
one old and important use of the census. 

C^iARACTER^: the dotans that describe a population - for exarnnle^ race^ sex, 
ane^ income, education, birthplace, and occupation* 

DEATjj fflilTROL: the use of medical science and l)etter food and housinn to 
^"to keep Deople alive lonqer, 

DEATH RATE: the number of deaths of a Dopulation relative to the size of the 
" ^ ^population. Death Rate is also termed MORTALITY, 

PB'TOGf^.APHY: the science of vital and social statistics, as of the births , 
deaths, diseases^ marriages, etc, of populations, 

pEnsiTY; the number of persons that live in a unit area* Density is usually 
expressed as "persons per square mi le. " 

DEPEflDErO RATIO: the fraction of the population dependent on the v/orking 
menibers of that society* i 

DEVELOPED MATIOil: a nation usually havina a low pooulation growth rate (under 
2 percent), considerable industrialization, and a high standard of 
1 ivi ng. 

DEVELOP I ilG NATION ; a nation usually having a high nopulation growth rate 
Xover 2 percent), little industrialization, and a low standard 
of livinq. Most of the v/orld's people live in devoloping nations, 
also called underdeveloped nations. 
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DISTfUiyjJON.: the spatial arrangement of the inGmbers of a population. 

DOUBLINO TIME: the number of years it takes for a population to double. 

ECOLOGY: derived from the Greek "Oikos", meaning "house" or "placeto live". 
The study of the relation of organisms or groups of organisnis to 
their environment, or the science of the interrelations between 
living organisms and their environment. 

ECOSYSTEM: an integrated unit or "system" in nature, sufficient unto itself, 
•~" "to be studied as a separate ent1ty"e.g. a rotting log in the forest, 
a coral atoll, a continent, or the Earth. 

ENVIRONHEMT: the aggregate of all the external conditions and Influences 

Iff acting the life, development, and ultimately the survival of an 
organism. From French "environs", surroundings. 

FERTILITY: the ability to reproduce, that is, have babies. Compare with 
sterility. 

GENERATION: the time span required for women to pass through their child- 
bearing years. 

QFOMETRIC PROGRESSION: a series of numbers that increase by multiplying 
the previous number by a factor (number). 

GROWTH RATE: the speed at which a population is Increasing or decreasing 
for a particular year. Growth rate 1s the difference between the 
birth rate and the death rate, with additions or subtractions for 
migration. 

LIMITING FACTOR: any resource which places limitations on a population. 

MIGRATION: the movement of people from one area to another. The movement into 
an area is termed IM-HIGRATION. The movement of people out of an 
area is termed OUT-MIGRATION. The difference between in-m1grat1on 
and out-migration is termed NET MIGRATION. 

NON-R EflEWASLE RESOURCES : resources that once used cannot renew themselves. 
For example: coal, oil. 

POPULATION : a group of interacting individuals of the same species or smaller 
taxa In a common spatial arrangement. 

POPULATION CONTROL: the ways that humans and animals regulate the size of 
"~ thill' popu 1 at1 oni . 

POLLUTION: the dirtying of water or air with impurities, such as sewage, chem- 
'Icals, and germs. 

RENEWABLE RESOURCES: those biological resources vvhich renew themselves by 
^ grbv/th and reproduction. 

RURAL: farm and country form of populjtson distribution v/ith low population 
■ densities. 

SUBURBAN: residential form of population distribution. Predominately housing 
~ ~ development complexes, located outside of central cities. They are 
often culturally and economically dependent upon the central city. 
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ilRBAil: con trail zed forni of ponulation distribution usually connotas n city 
v/ith inrlustrial, coffinQrcial and qovornmental institutions, 

URBfdlIZ/VfIO:i: the minration of oconlG from the countrysids into urban contors 
^ ^^Tcitios). This term also means the channGS a nrowinn city rn^kos in 
the land and in the lives of peonlc. 

VITAL_ STATISTICS: a collection of numerical facts about vital (imnortant) 
GVGntf in the lives of people^ such as birth, adoption, niarriaqe, 
divorce , and death. 
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^ Take a look o;t Bpaccohip earth o);^J^uide sheet ^2,., The earth 
Ig thQ third planet from the oun. Tt 'do 8000 miX^n in diameter, 
27,000 nnlon c j rcurnferGnce and hao a ouri ac|.:>ar%a of 197,000,000 
acmaro rnilGG, It :ie inhabited by a population^ovol' 4 billion people. 
The earth otopped i^rowin^^ at lea^t 4.5 billion yrsa^^a ago and it 
in not ever coinK to eet'any biecer. The population of people 
the earth carriGG ie ^^rowing at a rate of 2 per cent every year. 
At that rate the population will double itGoir evei^y 35 yearG in- 
defini t ely * 

Now look at the map of Connecticut at the bottom of guide 
ohoet 11?, The le^jal boundaries of/the state of Connecticut were 
ont in the year leSSj. At the time of the state cen^^us in 1790? 
Connenticut' had a population of a40|000 people. TQd^y, 165 years 
later j Connecticut's population numbers over 3 million people, 
Tt i:j the faoteot erowinfi atate in New England. With a population 
iviat in increaaing at slightly over 1 per cent per y^ar Connecti-- 
outs oopulation vnll double in 60 yearG* 

For both the earth and Connecticut two things ft^^e almost cer- 
tain, IHrst, for a time, further increases in the Population of 
Connocticut and the entire world are going to occut' whether we 
are in favor of them or not^ and second; the size, shape and basic 
phyoioal characteristics of both Connecticut a.nd th^ Earth will 
rn'rnain the same. In other words both/the earth anci the state are 
finite in oize and as such; cannot be expected to accomodate 
infinite population growth. Stop the recorder while you study 
the £iraph of population growth at the top of guide sheet #3 and 
the chart of doubling time in part D of guide sheet ^3* Sheer 
numbers of people are only one aspect of the problem of growth 
now facing us on every level. Bvery individual in a population 
has certain minimal needs, requirements and desired which society 
murat provide. In short, we are all consumers , demaniaing goods 
and services. Tn addition, almost all humans aspi^^e to greater 
and greater material wealth. To meet these demand^i we use our 
resources to produce goods and services* The greater the demands, 
the greater the amount of resources consumed and goods produced. 
Due to our imperfect technology the proceGS of prociuctlon and 
consumption produce large amounts of wastes, which? in slightly 
concentrated form become pollution. In other work^ production, 
consumption and pollution follow the pathway at th^ bottom of Guide 
;jheet ;?3. Wore people demand more production which leads to more 
resource conoumption which in turn leads to increaEaea consumption 
of goods and services all of which produce increased waste and 
environmental degradation* 

It now seems clear to many, that humans ^ with their infinite 
desires are headed on a collision course with theii^ finite envir- 
onment. What is our present situation and how can vv^ prepare for 
the future? Some folks suggest that we adopt a wait and see at- 
titude. They reco^nmend that we permit our populatioti to grow until 
it becomes obvious that continued growth is detrimental* At that 
uoint, they suggest that we stop population growth^ Still others 
suggest that we are actually overpopulated right nQvv^ They 
form their assumptions primarily on the basis of our rates of re- 
source eonsum.ption and environmental pollution. To these observers, 
a nation such as the United States, wHich has 6^ ot the worlds 
oooulation yet consumes JOfi of its resources and contributeo up- 
wards of 50/i of the world^s pollution is grossly ovei-populat ed . 
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Which of theoe poBitions refleots your ideas? Perhapo you, 
liks manv would like to adopt a wait and see attitude. Sclent: otrj 
howp-ver," aee danger in this action becauoe of the way populo.tjons 
bGhave. To clarify the point, let 'a focus our attention on how 
uopulationo ^row. Populationo £;row in much the same manner au 
'^lonnv ^ainy interest in a bank. That ia populations grow geoniet- 
rJ.caily. A baoe of 2 doublGL3 to become 4... 4 doubles to become 8 
...S doubles to bGcomc 16 and oo forth. To conoider how thio 
v.'orka, take a look attain at Guiae Sheet 3, which showB a £5raph 
oC the growth of the'world-wide human population. You will note 
■/(ifiL uhn rurve donictjnp; thfi .■\rowth reaembleo the letterj. V/hen 
look at the paltern of thia growth vm find that for much of _ 
1 1.0 hiatory, the human population yrew only very olowly until 1650. 
Then, uopulation growth" Glowly accelerated. In 1850 population 
roundGd the benu in the J curve, and the growth rate dramatically 
r^hr^nrel. from the turn of the century on, the plot of the curve 
bocomet-j almost vertical, /jiother way of demongtrating how rapidly 
L;;o ijouulation is growing, la to determine how many years it 
tak??ij a population to become twice as large. Look at the uoull^ng 
-.,irne chart' in Part B of guide sheet #3f (PauQe) . V/e estimate the 
world humEin population at the beginning of the Christian Era at 
•^ibout 250 million people. By 1650, at the time of the Late Henaio- 
■■ancQ the population had reached 500 million people. Thus it took 
^)^)0 veara for the population to double itself, 200 years later, 
by about 1850, the* populat i on had doubled itself again and reached 
the 1 billion mark. The world population reached its 2nd billion 
oQople during the aepreesion year of 1930, a doubling time of only 
85 vears. The population has now reached the 4 billion mark,', 
which means that the doubling time has now decreased to 45 years. 
If its current rate of growth continuea the population will once 
again double itself in only 37 years. It is quite significant 
that the rate of increase, or the number of years it takes the 
uooulation to double, is itself increasing and the population 
Hiiueara to be entering a phase best deacribed as rapid runaway 
growth. Perhaps you can vioualiKe how this runaway growth occurs 
bv considering the example. 

The thickness of the Guide Sheet paper you are holding is 
about i/254 ths of 1 inch. If we double this we get only 2/254 ths 
of an inch. By eight doublings however, we have attained a thick- 
r OSS of 1 inch' and by 15 doublings over 5 feet. After 23 doublings 
we would have a stack of paper 1360 feet thick. By 35 doublings 
we would have about gone aro^und the head of the J curve and have 
roached a thickness of about 3000 milee. Now the consequence of 
goometric growth rapidly becomes apparent. By 42 doublings the 
thickness of that stack of paper is about 240,000 miles, which 
in the distance from the earth to the moon. Eight additional . 
doublings brings the total to 50 doublings, and the paper "which 
bGgan its geometric growth with a thickness of only 1/254 ths of 
an'lnch is now 93 million miles thick, approximately the distance 
from the earth to the sun. 

^ ^^^^-Obvioualy , such rapid growth of a pile of paper quickly be- 
. "comes propoesterious. Yet dispite the^ warning of demographers 
and ecologiat man has refused to acknowledge that the geometric 
growth of population has equally the same potential for runaway 
growth. The point we are attem.pting to make is quite simple. 
Infinite growth cannot continue in a finite environment. Sooner 
Q iptpr nn equilibrium will be established that is open to quet'- 
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will, be ^atabllshed, it io the manner in which the equilibrium 

1(3 nDlabliohed that is open to question. Either society will 5 

aohiovo n otablG fjopulation by "GonBoious'' lowering and regulation 

ot: the birth rate" or nature will achieve equilibrium by dramati- 

cRlly increaoin^i the death rate. The first choice repreoentB a 

reaaonable and rational approach to populatjon growth, f amine, 

u e i i 1 cm c c an d hu man m i b e r y , 

The world population growth problem io often viewed as a 
uroblcm of developed nations* To emphasize the falicy of that 
arcument , let us consider two hundred years of growth in the 
American state with the highest per capita Income. A growth 
curve and population projection chart are shown on guide sheet 
,7^^ . Turn off the tape rocorder y^hile^ you study the populaLnan 
r;rowth chart on guide sheet /fA end the fact sheet on Connecti-^ 
cuU: populat ionrpresuures on guide sheet Jf3 * Turn the recorder 
oo.ok on v/hen you are ready to continue* 

The population growth problem is very real and effects af-- 
riuent and poor societies alike* At this point in time, the 
1- ^;^c^i n:i ons to be made I'egardlng future population size and growth 
n:^^e largely individual. That is, they are decided on the basis 
of how many children you and I want* And that in turn is decideu 
by what we^ f eel to be the impact of people on ourselves , our 
flrnilies and our environment. Since most land use decisions in- 
volve planning for people, we have designed this unit to acquaint 
you with basic population charactnriBtics. Using these tools 
you^ as a., concerned citizenj interested in local land use plan- 
nine, will be able to make realistic assesments of local and 
-n.';ioial population growth potential^ the future allocations 
of 'land and^ other resources and facilities required for their 
support , 

Let us begin with the basics. V/hat Is a population? An 
ecologist would define a population as a group of organisms of 
:.ho same species interacting together and inhabiting the same 
/^nographical area. Decause the human population is interacting 
on a world-wide scale we must, for investigative purposes , focus 
our attention on geographical populations. Thus we may consider 
■zhe population of a country, a region, a state, and a municipality, 
collectively or separately^. 

The scientific study of human populations js called demography* 
Demography is concerned with the study of the vital statistics 
of a^popuiation* These vital statistics are generally obtained 
uhrough^a periodic census, or recording of the numbers of a pop- 
ulation. The writers of the United States Constitution had the 
vioion to realif.e the need for a periodic census* In Article 
1 section 20%^the Qonsti tution , a census of the entire country 
is mandated every ten years* Most important vital statistics 
that can be obtained from a census include information on: 

( 1 ) growth rate 

(?) 'birth rate 

(3) death rate 

(4) age structure of population 

Detailed information on major populations characteristics 
is given in pages of Guide Sheet #6 entitled, Population Statistics ; 
v/hat do they " mean? This booklet, published by the Population 
itef erence bureau defines major terms used in population studies 
o.nd describeo formulas which are used in computing growth rates.. 
Stop the tape recorder while you read guide sheet #6, the Popu- 
lation Statistics P^mplet. After you have read through the pam-* 
O nhl^t, you may find it heloful to keep it nearby for reference. 
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bn uned in Planninc for people.., First, let^B congider the • / 

fartora inl'lunncing population charige. Look at Guide Sheet 
Pnrt A of Guide Sheet Ipl ohowo how birthB, deaths and migration 
relate to the oi^e of a population. Part B of Guide Sheet fl 
giveo both the word formula and the letter formula needed to 
naleulate the vital statisticQ of a population* 
Yrom Part A, of Guide Sheet //7 you will note that the basic 
components which Increaoe a populations si^,e are birtha and in-- 
mi^^ratoro. The Bubtraotive factore which cause a decrease in 
population size, are Deaths and Outmi gratlons . You can see that 
we^ measure whether a population increases or decreaseo on the 
basis of two factorsi the Hate of Natural Increasei and Net VA- 
r'-'n^jon. The rat^ of natural inrreaGD is Dimple a measure of 
Qi rah rate minuo the death rate. Net migration is the differemce 
bctwoen people moving;; into and out of an area. If more people 
arn moving out, we have a minus or subtractlve offset on a popu- 
lation- The reverse is true if more people are moving into an 
nroa. To finally determine whether a population is growinG or 
doclinin^r^ we have to examine the growth rate. The eo^uation for 
ebermining population gxamlhecatheigruTvthtratorz Guide Sheet //7 
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Jf you have had IroublG undgrDtandj nc thiB brief discussion 
of the mGaning of population statistic, I suggest you stop the 
recorder and review Guide Sheets #6 and #7 (Pause), Now, how 
do these vital statiatics apply to the world human population, 
which, as we saw in Guide Sheet #3, is rapidly growing? 

When we consider the growth of the world human population 
we must conoider only the affect of the rate of natural increase. 

The growth of the world-wide population is due only to dit- 
ferences between birth and death rates. To provide? you with 
some inoieht into the rate of population growth, we would like 
you to carry out a simple activity. Look at the second hand of 
your watch.' ?or every' second that ticks by, there are approxi- 
mately 4 births and l' and i deaths. Tn other words in one min- 
ute there are 240 births and 90 deaths, or approximately 334,000 
births Eind 134,000 deaths pgr day. 

The /growth rate car be calculated by subtracting the number 
of deaths"'per day from bhe number of births per day, 334,000 
births oer day nrinus 134,000 deaths per day means a growth rate 
of 200 ,000 ;people per day... 1.4 million people per week, or 70 
rnillion people per year. 

You ma V be wondering why there is such a difference between 
birth and d'eErth rates. Have birth rates risen recently? Actually 
birth rates have fluctuated only slightly in the past 200 yeara 
and are at the present time falling slightly. In contrast, death 
rates have shown an almost continuous decline for the past several 
hundred years. The introduction of antibiotics and modern medical 
oractice's on a world-wide scale, coupled with increased food 
availability as a result of the widespread use of pesticides, 
and the introduction of modern aericultural practices has reaulted 
jr a startling decrease In death rates, particulary among children. 
Theae factors acting in concert have caused <!?mr^Ai>o r;ttrvive 

oMldhood and become parents themselves. High birtn ratcn m 
many countries cancel the effect of Increased ;in death, rai, no 
fvom natural or man made disasters. For example, the catootro- 
ohic floods and disease of 1972 wiped out 500 thousand ol Bangal- 
dshps uooulation. It took the survivors just 40 days to proauce 
ev^onrrh bab-i to make uo the loss. Deaths In local wars are 
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al'-'.o quickly replaced hy new births. lation loeseB due to 

fnmino in one part of the world are bp' -ed by Increased popu- 
latior elspwhere. Ws cannot escape hi. /er, the coming larnane 
nrd roaource depletion problemB which vail occur if our present 
pocjulation growth continues. Somewhere throughout the world 
about 15 million people die of starvation each year, This ib, 
in effect, a form" of* global famine. . 4. 

The ^^rowth of the human population is not evenly daatrilJuted. 
Nationally, aome countries are grrvwing, some declining and oome 
r<'-iainin£r' relatively stable. Tt seems to be a paradox oi growth 
that most of the third world or developing countries also have 
v-aoidly growing populations whereas many of the highly induotri- 
aiij',ea' countri es* 01 the western world have populations which 
nre riffaring stability or growing only slowly. 

Now let us apply the population characteristics we have 
dincussed so far to Connecticut and selected towns and cities 
within the state. To carry out the activity, you will have to 
rind Ouide Sheets #8 and #9- Tart A of Guide Sheet ^8 presents 
M •ri-iD of Connectucut, showing the population changes which ocaiircd in 
Pf^veral metropolitan regions during the 10 year decade ending an 
1970. The total population of the region is represented by the 
oize of the circle.* The population increase which took place 
bet'.veen I960 and 1970 is indicated by the size of the pie slice. 
Turn the tape recorder off while you fmswer the queation under 
the mao on guide sheet #8 (Pause), 

As you'can see, all of the metropolitan regions identified 
on the mao increased in population during the period between 
1 •)60 and 1970, J/'rom your observations, can you see that popula- 
tion gi'owth was not evenly diE--tributed throughout the state, 
V,Y °'=3timate is that Danbury region had the largest percentag'^ 
g'^owth while the Meriden area had the smallest percentage growth. 

Kow, look at the table at the bottom of Guide Sheet _r/-8._^ 
TipibiP 8 orcserts information on the population changes of yelected 
Connecticut towns and cities between 1920 and 1970. The data 
fo- thpop tables was obtained from a booklet entitled "Connecticut 
^"o^;^;ns rand Country Pact Book" publifshed by the University of Conn- 
«cLinut. uimila.r population fact books have been compiled for 
rnnny towns, cities, counties, and states. You may want to reier 
to your tora library for population information directly pertain- 
ing to your area, 

" '^jQw lets go back to the table at the bottom of Guide Jheet 
//8. From the table we find that over the 50 year period from 1920 
to 1970 the population of Connecticut was almost tripled. We 
also find that this population growth was far from uniformly 
distributed when the individual towns and cities of the state 
arc considered. Connectiouts cities have varied in their popu- 
Int ion "changes. Some towns such as Cheshire, Hamden, and Middle- 
tovm showed a relatively large and rapid growth while others, 
such as Derby and North Canaan rem.ained almost stable. Still 
oth*^-^s, such' as New Haven and Dridgeport actually decreased in 
size during the fifty year period. Stop the recorder while you 
atudy the table further ana" answer the question listed below 

the table, , , 

The average annual growth ratea that have occurred m many 
Compact j cut cities and tcwns are chronicled in detail in the 
table on Guide Sheet #9, Guide Sheet #9 shows the per cent change 
in population sif.e which took place over each decade between 19?0 
and' 1970. Head through the questions oit Guide Sheet /^9,^study^^ ^ 
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dor vvhilo vou carry out thio activity. 

ijomo major I'actorsi ai'fectine population growth in aelected 
Connncticut Cities and townrj can bo found on Guide Sheet //10. 
This table detailo the oourcoa of population changea from 1950 
to 1970. Remember, populations may c?hanib'e in aize in either of 
t'A'o ways, by ahangen* in birtlis and deaths, that ia natural in- 
creane' (or deorcaBe) and by difforenceEa between in-mi grationo 
and cut-migration, termed net mieration. Guides Sheet #10 rsugL'est 
thn rplntive imuortance of theoe two sources of change for the 
oouulation of Connecticut. (Pause). Which factor, naturoa in- 
creaoe or net migration had the t-ireatest impact on Connecticutr. 
population growth? Which town losit the greatest number of ueo- 
■ji': uue to out iiii^'ira ti on? '.Vhich community had the lowcGt r;;!.to 
Ox nalural incroaoe? 

Information from charts ouch aa this can be? very helpful 
in describing the rates of population change for our communitieta 

",1 for determininfj what factoro ho,ve been reaponsible for the 
;:;:ian.";e. To see how the table can be used to describe factoro 
afrcctinc population change lets study the reBpoctive populationB 
of Nov/ IlaYen and Hamdan during c period from I960 to 1970. 
i''rom the aecond column of the table on Guide Sheet #10 we find 
That Mew Haven's population decreaBed by g.4f" during the deoadc 
from I960-. 1970, whereas Hamden's population increased by ""0.2^P 
during the same period. Therefore Hamden's population is grow- 
i.i/; whild New Ilaven's population is declininfi. Interestingly 
enough we find from the natural increase column that both Kam- 
den and New Haven have a positive rate of growth. That is, there 
vvere more birthG than deaths in both towns during this period.^ 
To what then, can we attribute the fact that the population of 
one tovm is increasing while the other is decreasing? The answer 
iH to be fotuid in Net Migrations. Here, as we compare the two 
communities we find that 28,046 more people moved out of New 
Haven than moved into the city during this time. In contraot , 
wp find that 6,095 more people moved into Hamden than moved out 
of HamdenV This is verified by looking at the third colum.n sec- 
tion of the table which shows the comparative percentage changes 
due to net migration and rate of natural increase. Here we find 
that 7i.4?.' of the increase of Hamden's population was due to 
n^^ migration, or an increaaed number of people moving into the 
tQ--^^, The reverse is true for New Haven, where almost al?L, of 
the cities population loss is due to people moving out mtc the 
Durrounding oubarban and rural areas. Turn the recorder off 
whild you n'tudv Guide She-Jt #10 further, (Pause). 

L3e3ides Itnowing the total number of people in a population 
and the growth rate of the populationp it is often useful to 
know how the individuals in a* population are distributed by age 
grouon . 

*lhe diotribution of people in various age brackets has 
serious planning implications for communities. This data is 
valuable in olanning for schools, housing, and recreational needs 
among other factors. Lets begin by using a common frame of refer- 
ence. 
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Hov.' m.nnv yooole were or will be in your gra.auating clasG? 
-n- thr<ri7n of vour clarao lar^^er or smaller than the class beiore 

wo.; you? ciaoo lart;er or-amaller than the clas. erauuat.n,^ 
nnnr -rnu'? 'low many poOiDle do you know over the a^e oi 60^ iho 
aie 0/70? "ow many people do you know who are lees than 20 years 

or aceV^_ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ourvey of your town's population, you 

-•'Svi'h i->i"vt it- iq roTioonRd of pfiople of all ages, but 
r^ Utff^nf that i. ^B^nomooaed^f more people of some age groups 
^h- olH^re If YOU oatalogu. the numbers of people an Bpecilic age 
rrSupuaor portion uf the total , population you have construetaa wnat 
V'l rrtin ed a uopulation ago pyT'amia, , 
• --"I uopulalion ago pyramid containc 'f^^^^'^^l''^^^''^' 
Hx.to.y,^ P---^,;;]:-^-,-t3?t1"""we'c n^Lu thf ^ar?at?ve (Pause). 
?^':;;.1ySiid p? V dl^a Ifaual mage of the age structure of a soci- 
::"v^^^ "TCr^nruial axio ehowa aifferent age sroups. The hori.ont.l 

ay in nhows the number of people m each age group. r-Pnre-r-nt- 

pvranid in divided in half, Ihe lelt side repre.-,Gnt 
th^maleB in the" pooulation and the right side the femalen. .nat 
ini^' ch^i'en in the age structure? High birth rates, as mentionsa 
'bovo' Produce large numbers of children and give the pyramia a larger 
Snni!' on the other hand, low of falling birth ratea produce a smaller 
u^^nirtion of children in the total population and give the py.am.d 

a ^^-^^^^^ ,^,pe of the pyramid Ae ^ eat h rates 

rioe fofany particular age group, - • ( /°f f^^^^f il^^ 
■t-'.r h-irwi r-porenent-^ng that age gorup would be smaller, J 1 ie«e.i ...1 
i^^nt'^VindihiJd^en iie and if plople in general, live longer, we say 
^S^lu^vivaJ rate is innreasmg. Changing survival ^^tes will alier^ 

ot the oyramid at several agea. I'or example, if mtan.. ^.a. - 
;iveiS lhe reproductive age, the children they bear will mcrea.e .ne 

'^"i^rati2rio'';he fourth major factor that affect, age structure. 
v;hen o^ouifo? a particular age group leave. the ^^-^ 

agf sturcture'of the area they are leaving ao well- as that o. the 
rprrion to whlnh they are moving* 4-^.^^^ 
" %;°t S^^of Guide Sheet ^8 shows the age pyramids of three 

of Dooulationa. A demographer would suggest that 
^i;:- n4on 1^"s a young populati m which is growing rapidly . ■,diy? 
^^^:;^^:'H?gh birth ratio have produced large numb ers of children, 
:^^'^^^r'. ;eiuit the age pyramid has a large baae. Populations 
SicrareixpirieLmg a "baby boom" would have this general .ype of 

^^Py^inld 2 represents an older average age population. What 
evidence ?3 there to suggest that this is an older more stable 
nonn-'-tion'^ Th« relatively even numbers m each of the younger 
iJ'fFr^ips' suggests a low birth rate. As a result the population 

^^^^^^■^H^f dterSe1niL?lf bLrorpyramid 3 suggest to you? 
For somSieason le number of births in this POPugtion are so 
low that the population isn't even replacing ^^1^";, . f ° J^^Jta 
it continues in this way the population will eventually &e reaucca 



to f.ero. 
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Look again at pyramid 1. A very large proportion of this 
pooulption consists of children less than 15 years old. These are 
V'^p fv:.ure generation of parente. That 16, they will soon be 
'^.QZ'^c.i and fathers of the next birth cycle of the poiJulation. What 
ao vou ouppose will happen to the population size If the youth o:' uhe 
population want the same number of children as their parent b-, correct: 
The base of the pyramid will be wider yet. 

Population pyramids cB.n also provide informatior on the f'-'^-'f-''^ 
of world" events or" natural disaster upon a population. liOok at the 
are pyramid in the box at the too of Qu-ide Sheet 11. Qbm you locate 
'.he decreased population age groups born during V/vni. . . . Can you 
locate the .past WWII baby boom age groups? 

Pooulation 'pyramids can aliso provide informatior on a societies 
deoendsnta and producers! Is there a student in your home who is 
elriLhmed ao a deduction? If the answer is yea, then they are a depen- 
dent. They consume the same goods and services ao doea any other in-- 
a-.vidual in your society but they do not help to produce them, 
■^'ej-^her do some rit ired" individuals. Students have something in ■ 
co-n-non with retired members of Boeiety. They are both part of the do- 
•-■'naency load of a population, ti-enerally, indivlduala between the acec 
• • "6 ^'nd 65 are the producers in a society. They manufacture the 
■ • -r. and aervices to be consumed. 

Now take another loolc at the three population age pyrsmido. 
Vv'hich ooyulation has the laroest nuinber of depenaent people? v/hich 
oooulation has the lowest number of dependent people? 

Pyramid 1 has a very hieh dependency ratio mostly consiEtznc-: 
0'" children. These yoimg dependents will require food and shelter, 
in addition to health services and sohools. The pyramid for populPt^o- 
tslly us that this population has: a very large numbe'- of older in- 
dividuals ' who may require such services on low cost . jusine, nursant;_ 
hom^v:., leisure recreation faculities and health services-all of which 
will have to be provided by the productive members of sooiety. 

To see how' we calculate the age dependary ratio of a uoyulation 
look a'. Part C of Guide Sheet //II. From the formulas you will finu. 
V^at to obtain the Youth Dependary Ratio we divide the number of 
.jeo-'le under 15 by the number of people between the age of 1 5 and 59^, 
v'-iich rcoroBents the work force of the population. V.'e multiply bv '00 
tf^cHuae we v.ant to express the youth dependary ratio as a percontoce. 
To find the aced dependary ratio' of a population we a.dd the aond anu 
vouiih dsiprndarv ratios toi^ether. 

Nov; let uG use the conceptB of age distributions which .'.^e. 
hpv^ -uat oov^rod to examine the age pyraraida of selected towns 
in Connecticut. Look at Part A of Guide Sheet /h2. H??re on Guide 
Uhoot ;i'2 A we 'nmm a table of age distribution infoi'!;iaSi ov: Uor 
auor; n on a piece of scrap paper. Which town^ htiviv pDpulationa 
whirdi !:i'V ,-LN;wing, which seem to be d eel inlTisi.. and vvhj. ch tov-'na 
Hfinm t-:. oc '*^--;aining stable? How dooy tho aependinri lyh.a of the town 
of Tsevv^Caii:; 01 compare to the dependency load of New Piven? Which 
Lo'.vnn may r , .are th? constructions of iiew sohoola? Which may require 
the' construe u ion and establ j ^^hment of health faci' i-t.lea for the aged? 
Stoo the recorder while you einswer these questior"^ ~ (lause) . 

In Part 3 of Guide Shsat ;l -2 you may cry your hana at con- 
structins an ace oy-arnid. ''^'ou will , note ..-friat wa he'.e constructed nn 
ago pyramid for the town of ir^£'?t e^ , Corniict i-cut from the ace dis- 
tribution table of V'^Ti A. To" do uhia* have placed the 8 a^*^ 



cate/^'ories on the perpeiidicular axis to the left, and numbers 
rGuresenting oopulation si^e on tli© horizontal line at the bottom. ^ 
vouwill also note that the size range begins at 0 xn the center ana 
evtenda""to 3,000 individuals of either aide. Now to construct our 
al^*" pyramid for a given age group. We take the size of the population 
or4l^s in the ujider five category and make a mark at the pomt apr- 
oroximately '2,291 SnTaiTiduala to the left of the center line. ^^^^^ 

f mark at the rrtlQ- -individual point to the right oi the cenuer 
l^ne, indicatina the number of females in the under 5 year a{ie croup. 
\7e' then draw the block and. move up to the 5-9 ase bracket where v/e 

roTjeat the process. , v .f 

remember, in an accurately drS'^.age pyram.'.d. che number of oeo- 
0^ € to +he left of the center line would iridicate males in the popula- 
tion w^iile the number of people to the right of the center line touIq 
indV^ate the number oi females. When we have completed the process 
fo^ ea^h age group- we end up with an age pyrainid like the one enovm. 
Nov.' try to'finiah the age pyramid for taddletown., Connecticut. .hen 
i-ou ^aVe completed Midclletovvn' s age pyramid, compare the structure 
^hn aopulations of these two Connecticii-t Oonimunities. Stop^ ^ne 
>4eo'-der while you conatruct the r.TiddletOft-n age pyramid (PauDe/. 

jioth r.liddietown aiid O-roton have approximately the eanie popu- 
l«>t^on size, that is, rouEhly 40,000 people. So they exhibit the 
^ame popalation conipQO.lt ion? (lause) , Do they appear to be ^^rowme 

at oaual rates? _ ^ ^ ^. „ 

" 3aoed on our previous dtscussaons of population age compou..non, 
'v^<it i^^eronces can you make concerning such thingG".as the uependGnny 
load ratio, crowth trends .and servioes eacli of the two towns will 

iL^u^.c^^^ jnight have infered that dependency ratio helps predict v;hat 
oortion of the oopulation is paying for the services for the youne 
-n'^ the eldprly". later in the unit, wa mil discuos how tne ace 
otructure can help one predict the needs that will influence Irmc 

Another important aspect variable in planning for people Id 
the Qistrioution of any population in a given area. For inatanco, 
Lake a samole of your feelings! When do you feel crowded? ^ .n. tn<^ 
nii-ro In a subway? Driving through the country? at acfbo.cn^l £n.mc7 

When you feel the pressure of many people around you nuw 
c'O vQu rpact*? 3o you take a drive in the lonely strotchoE oi 
the' nountry? "Or perhaps fio for a hike in the woods nccKine -o-=^tu 
VQU are reacting to the distrubution and density of your popiilat.LO 

Population distrubution is how the nieniberB ol a population a 
G-uprated in apace. On guide sheet 3, there is a graphic repre- 
sentation of the ooQulation distribution of several toras. ^he 
^-'•) -.ndicato?^ the' distribution of population within the town oy 
ulacing one dot for every 50 people. Clusters of dots indicate 
oor^'-^^trntiora of people. Stop the recorder whild you study Guiae 
Mhnp*- ,j!n. Tt may be useful for you to prepare a population ais- 
^'-ibution mpo for your community. V/e will return to the importance 
of the Dooulation distrubution in the synthesis unit as we discus s 
pro^raity requirements of commerical land, ases to populations. 

The relationship betv^een a population and its living area as 
. oL^ilp'l density. Thus to find the density of a population wo nimoly 
divide the nuraber of people by the area. I'or exatnplG, the earth 
v^^«'r, qn^-farp area of 197 million square? niileo and a populau3on ol 

hi 11% on ucoule. To find the denolt^r of peoplo we divide thn 
nimbcr'^of ooople by the area and find a reoul^ of 19-5 peopac.u^r 
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The oooulation density of the United States is a"boat 57 people i^er rj.^ 
BQuare* mile- Yet, aa is shown by the diagram on guide sheet #.14 1^ 
"Part C the United States does not have a uniform population denoity. 
Instead, certain areas of the United States, such as the eaatern 
seaboard, have very large population densities. Other areas, such 
aa the intermountain states, have comparatively fewer people and may 
bo said to be sparaely populated. By way of farther comparison, the 
oog'jlation density of' the' United States is quite low compared to the 
pop^'Llation density of tfoetUrSatOL^ofitoatountries which nay have over 500 
ueoole per square mile. 

To further examine the concept of population density look aw 
Guide Sheet #14. Part A of Guide Sheet //^14 is a table listing the 
orescnt pooulation densities of several towns in Connecticut plus 
Vie actaal' land area of the town in square miles. You .will note 
that for the state as a whole, the den'fdty or nimber of people per 
nfiuare raile is 522. (Pause) The table also talis us that the density 
of tho states population has increasfiri by 51 percent during the 20 year 
ueriod between 1950 and 1970. Accordine- to this table, which Conn- 
ec-Gieut towns had the the highest pcpulation dtnaity in 1970? 
You arG right, New Haven! Accordln>i- +>' the 'able New Haven, with a 
land area of l8.4 square miles, hau a ,v rand -"otal of 7484 people 
Ijvirr on each square in 1970. Now ti;, co locate the town wit" the 
lowGot pooulation density ... (Pause) Iti^cht again! Sharon, whicn has 
over 3 tinies the land area of New Ilav^-^ or 59-8 square mles ard a 
■jouulation density of only 41 people per sQuare ii:ile. 

To helo you visualize, what such disparate populaticn denoities 
m^-a'^, in terms' of the spatial distrioution of people, ;)o"fo:^m the 
exariine given in Part B of Guide Sheet #14 using the towns o::' Bristol, 
Eaat \Vinds3or and iioxbury. Each of these three ■town a has ap.'.'.^oxirnat aly 
the same land area of 26 square miles, Yet they have very wide differ- 
ences in population density. Stop the recorder, v^hile you carry ou'. 

"There 'is quite a^ difference in population density between the 
Bristol "box with 42 Xs .versus the Roxbury box with only 1 X. 3y now 
vou/can easily see what population density means In terms of the space 
available for" each Individual makine up the populations of the three 

'population density and distribution are important factors to^ 
consider in plannine for people. To continue our planning,^ we must 
cc^Dider the relationship of a population to the ability of its anvir- 
on'nent to keep it supplied with adequate quantites of food, water, air 
nndli-TtorialG used by the gooiety. This relationship is called 
carrying capacity. For exampl'^ , " to apply the carrying capacity con- 
ceut'to a aopula'tion of sheep living on a range, we would ouggoet 
that, a oopulation of sheep is equal to the carrying capacity of their 
rar^^e land when the daily food and water requirement a of the sheep are 
met "by the a.ctual land productivity of vegetation and water on a 
suGtained yield basis. The balance between sheep consumption and 
^a^^pe oroductivity may contini,'.e indef inately . 

When we consider how to. apply the carrying capacity concept to 
'nuraans and their environment, we find the complexity of the relation- 
ahip increases. Humans relate to their environment based on their 
cultural oatterns. That is, by virtue of csilture, humans require 
po-'^'^ thnn'simuly food and water from their environment. They also rs- 
ciuire the materials necoosary to manufacture the foods and produce the 
MC'^vi'^'S vfhirh are necessary for their life style. In ad a it 3 on an 
ctfo'-tive nerieB of institutions are required to eustain the oonoty. 
Tn v.^i,j vnn nv,,-^ nr.c.+,nv.r' the mno'sot of a humpr, f-nr^v^n,"; mpnoity, t'-'^ 
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followinG anaLo^ty may prove useful* p 

iiGfnember the n:itanic? She stnAck an iceberg and sank in 19^. 
A total of 1,845 lives were loBt , be<!au;- c the carryine capacity of 
all of her lifeboats was insufficiGnt to accomodate all of her pas-- 
Dengers* 

V/e may also vieuali^e the carry ing capacity of a populatjon^ 
environment* as a serieo of lifeboats, as is showri in Guide Sheet #15 0 
(p^iuee)* The first lifeboat is labe j ed tlQe Hesources Lj,f eboat . All 
pouulations require a variety of materialB and ttiBTgy ffbm their envir- 
onnient . Theoe Tnay be termed reoources* lim customaril^i claoBi fy re- 
sources as renewQble or non^rcnewabl e , depending on whether they can - 
be re;';anerat ed by the environmGnt or whether they are i^iate, itenew- 
rl:lo rosDurceB includej welter, trees and food. \Vhile, non-ronewablo 
rDL'curce^ include rnineralG and motit forms of energy, Non-rsnowable 
resources are available in finite quantities* They are prosent in >! 
lir^itcd amounts which^ when used up^ cannot be replaced. 

The rate of use, of both renewable and non-renewable resources 
in directly rGlated to the total size and standard of living of a 
population^ For example, between I960 and 1970 the vvorld population ■% - 

by 20^* During the same decade the use u iron rooe by over 
2i;0 uercent^ of copper by 200 percent and of aluminium by 900 percent* 
nonource consumption is not equal among the nations of the earth* The 
rnoGt affluent nations tend to consume the most reQoiirces, We have al- 
ready noted that the United Dtates^ v/ith 6 percent of the worldo 
pQUuiation, consumes 30 percent of the world^s reoourceo* When all ^ ^ 
of^ t:he nations of the Western World are considered together they 
conL^Lime approximately 90 percent of the v/orlds total rosources but 
they contain only 20 percent of the v/orld^s population. For how 
ioni; will thiu yatuation continue? iia:nember/;^he sliue of upriioo 
nhip earth? ft repreeents a finite envi roni^^^nt , That is, the 
ainounto of all of the earths non-renw^able resources are fixed, Ortee 
t'^oy have been used up we will be unable to obtain sny more suupl'^s. 

On the local and regional level the available resources det-r^ 
nine the level of production and therby the level of employnien t which 
an area can sustain. If an area's resources are in short supply its 
carrying capacity ix. diminished and its population declines bm the 
>'n:-ources arc consumed or lost. Ihe £!;host towns of the old West are 
a classic example of what can happen when a cominunitieG ret^ourcc sup- 
gly ns depleted. When the gold and silver ran out, the niining to'^/ns 
died. 

Lifeboat 2 represents the production of goods and serviceB for 
a cooulation. It includes the factorieo and shops needed to produce 
the goods, plus the transportation facilities required to distribute 
therru ' 

The consumption lifeboat^ number 3? refers to a nocietles demand 
and requirement for goods and services. Every individual of a society,.. 
Is by necessity a oonsummer. His level of consumption will be debor- 
mined by his wealth and power* In order for high consurnpti or doinands 
Lo be met, production levels and resburne usage is increased, ^f ^ 
rv^sources are nnGUfficont they will have to be subBidi'^.ed by iniuorts. 
Now let us consider the pollution lifeboat, rollution is really excfds^ 
waste material from production and oonnumption» We eonnider it im- 
uortant because pollution creates corditionB of Btreo;: on hv^iiprs and 
thoir eeosystems^condi t ions whlnh are rapidly worsening. 

When' our society was young and our population mueh n!-allcr vvastcf^ 
were dumped mdisicrimat ely into lako^i* rivers and the air. Z^^. eff^^ct,^ 
tWc prcvriiling policy waB that the solution to pollution was uilubion, 
^^,^^^^^^,,rs.^v^\. rnnacitv for thG -absor 0 M on c!* wni^teri is I'^Tiitod, 



and when thooe limits were QxcoGded-.wo have pollution. 

Unfortunately, the production of wastea and therefore pollutants 
is directly related to the level of technology. If pollutants 
increaoe beyond optimum limits they rapidly become health hazards. 
Two recent well known exaniples include mercury poijioning and arnog. 

The carryine capacity of each of these lifeboats can be quickly 
exceeded. Indeed ^ many of them may already be overloaded. Their 
load will influence the carrying capacity of the fifth lifeboat, which 
reprcGents the quality of the living environment. \Ve generally con- 
aider an area to be environmentally acceptable when a certain minimum 
level of goods and services are manufactured and consumed and there 
iG a low or negligant amount of pollution* What alternatives are 
pQSiiible? How mc%v^ we increaoe our carrying capacity? To increase 
the carrying oapr/city of people ^ that ia^ increase our population g 
ui7.Q, the l:fe:'0£ 3 may pick up more people^ thereby increaGing the 
overall load of h .^1 of the lifeboats. If we increase our population 
we muBt ^ s willing to tolerate increased levels of pollution and 
upcrease in our quality of living. Or, conversely, we can increaDe 
our ouuulation s^^.o and decrease our consumption and production of goo 
nor individual p thereby decreasing everyone^ o quality of life environm. 
:n other wordo we arc trading off clean air for dirty air, quiet for 
noiQc oollutiony clean water for dirty watery spaciousneoB for crowd- 
ed conditionG all to me.t p:.^odUQtion and conGumption demande 
brou-^ht, about by inoreani^' / o'ax popalation. These are the typeo of 
Choi ceo which are a^^ailable to j.s in our finite environmento=-and they- 
like the lifeboats-can only Lii:und a limited amount of crowding. 

Tn summaryi we might point out that recognition of re^yion^s 
carrying capacity forces ^xii to become aware that all envi ronmeritB are 
finite and that they therefore place limits on population growth and 
activities. Therefore it is absolutely essential that the carrying 
oaoDQity of a region be taken into account in regional planning and 
ev'iluat i on . 

ConGider how the carrying capacity of your town affectD you. 
V/hat other factors in your comm^^nity place constraints or lirnitt? on 
the si^e of its population? What about the available space for hous- 
ing? And how about roads for transportation* Are there certain roads 
in your town which always seem to have too many cars on them, j'rojcct 
wha"j t:^ey will have if your towns population doubles in size. 
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At the beslnning of the United States Constitution- in the fifth 
'oaracraph in fact- the decennial census is established as a pert of 
A..'i9rican life. In ordor to apportion properly both Coneressional seat- 
■Anc and Federal taxes, the I'oundlng Fathera required that an enumera- 
tion "shall be made within three years after the first meetinc of the 
Coneresn of the United States, and within every subBeaaent term of 
tcin^veare, in such manner as they shall by lasv direct." The aection 
o^:' the Constitution establishine the oenous is reproduoed on Guide 
Gheet .-/1 6. Accordingly, the first cenouo wao taken in 1790; il reoortfid 
a pooulation of 3,929,214. The last regular census, in ig70, counted 
20*3,185,000 Arnericans. 

'.Tainy Americans believe that through this provision the framers 
of the ConBtitution sought deliberately to provide for the nev/ Kation 
hi olanneu nyotem of aociB,l sto,tistics. History does not support this 
viovv'. Although censuo-takino was well knoim in countries from vYhich 
the coloniatQ 'caine, it was mainly aosociated with taxation or nilitary 
conrjcr'i otion. Thus the cenouo had little appeal to early Amerioano. 
'ihe Constitutional Convention sought simply a way to fairly apportion 
rrcmbaruhip in t)ie HouBe of xiGpresentatives , at the 8ame time aBoiening 
bo each iitate its proper share of the debts reraaining frl^ the Kevol- 
utiQn:;.ry war. 

Even as our population has grown in size over the decades , so 
the functiorn of the* regular census also have expanded. Today, ^ we are 
irterooted tint only in an accur£.to counting of heads, but also in a 
bnttcr doocr'..ot^on of our social cf^ndition. We know that unlens a 
ycool® can be" adaquat ely informed .'nbout their present, they crinnot 
^;;.>e intelligen" judgrnents about thc^' r future. : 

An exa'^o?>e or the vv'ay census oata can be used by government can 
be illustrated with '.'h' }!y''iothctica' eity, Urbanville. The city of 
Urbanville wants to know uuw n-.-n- children will be enrolled in primary 
school each year for the next decade, because it must plan ahead to 
raise money and to contract for new schools if they are needed, hire 
rr;arf! teachers, add buses and drivers, and so on. So tables reporting 
cc;v^us data for Urbanville residents are examined; the:' ^ihow how many 
rhiluren living in Urbanville are five years old, four years old, three 
yeivp, .-ud and so on. The number of married women of ohild-bearing ago-, 
will also be noted. This figure can be used, along with estimates of 
the average nurnber of children born each year and the average family 
Bi'^e, to oredict the auproxlm»ate number of children who will be 
born in time to attend school by the later years of the decade. Gover- 
nr.jnta at all levels-federal, state, and municipal facilities, but also 
to'iilon care for elderly, build adequate public houtdng and calculate 
the numbor of men that will be eligible for the draft. 

Censuu data can provide us with large amounts ,of informaijion 
on a com.munity abd i to' population. It is important to rememher 
howQvor that the f-- ;isus' is a measurement of the population at one 
onrtioular time; it is rath;-- like a photograph captur:ing just one 
i'roj^on moment of a contlruouij action. It do the task <y" tht dcinographor 
to try to piece together, using vital statistics, some uxolnnation cf 
Iho evenlo thai took place before the census, and those that can b-^ 
exoectod to take place after the census. 

bmforo WQ be/'iin to analyze the inforrnation from ^-he census m 
l.crms of its r-lation to land' use decision making, it i^ importnnu to 
rcf-o'fi y(Mi- mam-^"^' ^bo\.i.t, the questions on the censu'^ ferm thnt you 
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ah^Gt -n?. ^iead through the questions on the form with particular at- 
fv^tion to the ouerstlons that you ■believe relate to land use decaaion 
rnnking. Stop the recorder while you study the census form on su-'i*^ 

cheGt"#17. , , ^. 

The number of publications and analysis p-Dcuced from tne census 
arc too numerous to list. However, it is val -able to our uae ol' cen- 
sus data in land use decision making to use as a model studiea proauc- 
^d by a regional planning agency. The studlea in the next aection have- 
bnen" ureoared by the Southeasterri Connecticut Regional Planning Agency. 
An we* v;ork our way through the examples of the utilization of popula- 
tion data feel free to atop the recorder to study the guidGiiheet. 

Aa' we proceed through these guidesheets we will quote cKoorptB 
f^-om studies that utilized the data. 

louulation age sex charact eriotics for Boutheastern Connecticut 
are ohown on Guide Sheet #18 Part T (Pause). The agency concluded 
er a otudy of age structure: 

'Xhis /grouping cf age-classeB generally corresponds to the 
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one's' life cycle. Itost absolute growth took place in the 
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ntucUnt -young workers category followed by the children category, 
^"tu-^a worko-s increased ollghllY nore than prime workers while 
retired increased least. The bottom of Guide Sheet #igA shows these 
ac-G rroups as a percent of the tota] population compared to I960. 
Child^er rGmain the largest category down slightly from 19S0. /Ihe 
ni.'-nif jcant change is the continued decline of the prime worker cate- 
rorv, w^nich is only 1/10 Derceht behind mature workers in percentage 
of total nooulation. Statewide, this age group of student-young 
-orkerjj also accounted for the biggest age grouping change since i^fcO, 
.'■'■rowing to over I6fu of the state's 1970 population. 

Jjia you notice the emphaisi on workers, especially young workers? 
infpren'cOj the ulanners arc suggesting the need to plan for more 
ob opportunities. * How will this affect the communitieD land use de- 
c i s. i ons? 

"let's continue. Turn the page to guide sheet #18 Part IT. Com- 
rr,-i-Lation oattcrns of reaidents can be determined by comparing town oj; 
-■"sidence* nnd town of emolovment. Dased on this type of analyso. s 
nrooontcd on Guide Sheet" ^jo Part IT the regional planning agency con- 
eluded: , , f. 

"The unGvcn distribution of population and jobs ma:<eo tor a 
complex comm.uting pattern withi^v-the region. Data from the 
1970 ccrnuE do not oermit a fully detailed analysis of com- 
'nutern, but they do' allow us to idfentify the commutation of 
workers from the region'o town^#b the major employment cor- 
toro in the three urban nomuiu^tles . Plgiire 6 di splays tlins 
nattnrn graphically. Perhaps^hb 'most striking aspect of this 
-an is the dominant role played by the Town of Groton in the 
pmolovment structure of Southeastern Connecticut. A second 
oe-rtinoHt point is the regional nature of the area's econom.y. 
Xo single community emerges as being totally self-sufficient." 
■/,'hat land-use considerations follow from this analysis? 
1'' vour'Vnswer v/as transQo:^^tation land use, you are correct. Those 
n^x'-ht 'include land allocated to mass transit, commuter lots, highways, 
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nil, ^ 'i4-,i(j[-!T r ont i r.'i sfj , 

' " "nTt -^'^o'jld Pi so be m'^ntiored that oopulatlon growth incrcasoo 

in 'the' suburban and rural towns did not include a similar increase 
IV, iob o-juortunities within the tov.r. boundaries. Two-third.j of. 
th-'%'vni.pn labor force Southeastern Conncctioub wo-k^ or com- 
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the region's employed labor force compare similarly with other 
areao o! the ctato, althoutjh the pattern of diatribution varios 
with thG individual towns. Land zoned for commercial Cnd in- 
dustrial use exists in many of the usburban aiid rural towns. 
But whil3 opportunities for industrial development evist in 
SouthGaBtern"' Connecticut , employment growth haa not kept pace 
with population increases in the suburban towns,*' 

The planning agency analyzed the family organisation information 
in th^ format of Guide Sheet #18 part III. 

•^AccDrding to the 1970 census definitions, a family consists of 
a household head and one or more other persons livini in the Bame 
houeehold who are related to the head by blood, mari^iage^ or adoption* 
Tn this report, *'fariiily'*h shall also apply to male arid female primary 
:ndividualB. 

!Iu3band-wif e families are the dominant household unit in the re- 
gion- (See Guide Sheet #19B) 70fi of the 64i388 families are husband- 
wife units. Regionally, the female primary- individual (a single female 
living alone or with nonrelatives compriseo the next largest family 
^-^o^;ory, Helative female longevity may explain th^ higher niimber of 
rcmM.Ie primary individuals as compared to male prim^^'y individuals* 

I^'omale-headed households are the third largest family type in 
Goutheastern Connecticut. Whereas a great number of female primary 
individuals may represent widows (childless or with ohildren grown 
nnd moved a.way' from the household) as well as unmart^ied women, female- 
ii^aded families are those where children of various ^ ages (dependents) 
-rro oresent. Female headed households^ which comprlESe 10?"^ of the 
totai number of families in the region, are those fami'^ies where women 
have been widowed, divorced, or separated from thei-t* HuBbands. 

lUack families follow a somewhat different pattern of organi ora- 
tion form thGit of the region* s population as a whole* V/hile husband-- 

families, too, are the dominant household uniti the number of fe- 
rnalD=»headed house^iolds is substantial. They account for 21-< of all 
bl'-'^k f amili eo * 

irased on the analysis of family organization data, the regional 
planning agency v concluded: 

''The ^family profile provided by the census data indicates a need 
for additional day care centers in towns wher^ there are large 
numbers of singl e^parent f amili us or poverty l^vel families whose 
need for day care is denied as they live in tQWj^s which do not 
orGnonU.y have day care centers. Female'-head^d families, ^and 
other miAle-headcd families , which combined aoQOunt for 1 of 
all families in the region^ hav^ a particular _ Heed for day care 
facilities for the prc--school age children while, the parents 
seek and/or maintain employment*'' 

At age 65 where do they go? Large houses raqui^'ing constant^ 
attention and maintenance, and high taxes coupled with comparatively 
low oension and social security bonefits force many oj^der Southeast ern 
Connecticut renidentD to move from their owned horned into rental hoMs-^ 
ina w:Tifrfc<?^-oVi^P^ in many of the suburban al\d rural towns 

prohibit:^! th^ buildinc of multi-family units^ the elderly often m;;nt 
move to the urban towns. r.!or cover ^ lower rent housin(> which may b^ 
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desired by retirees is usually limited to urban areas where the public 
facilities, as well as the population and economic profile meet the 
reciuirements of federal erants which financG the low coyt rentiil unilo. 

In many cases the cities offer the distinct advantage of dense 
commercial areas, which are generally close to the rental houBing. 
Medical facilities are also clustered in, the urban towns of New London 
and Norwich* In an area without the benefit of mase transit (apecifi- 
cally buses), travel from outlying suburban and rural areas to shopping: 
and medical centers is a problem to the retiree without a car, or no 
longer able to drive. 

On Guide Sheet #18 Part IV. There is a summary of one aspect 
of income data poverty status. The illustrations present data on 
relationship of peverty persons, their location and their family stru- 
cture. The planning agencies 'report continues; 

Efforts by cities such as New London and 'Norwich to **break up" 
concentrated pockets of poverty within their boundaries has usually 
involved^ the construction of federally funded low-cost rental housing 
in other areas of the cities. A move out of the city is not a re- 
comrnended course of action at this time when employment f. jportunities 
are extremely limited in the suburban and rural towns. At present, 
the majority^ of poverty level families and unrelated Individuale are 
limited to the cities where jobs, low-cost housing, and limited public 
tranoDortat ion are available. 

^ There are many other uses of census data. Of particular value 
are the section that deals with the quality and availability of houo- 
ing. If you recall page 3 of the census form contains questions on 
kitchen facilities, water service, toilets, showers, telephonec, rent, 
etc. These answers to these o^uestions can provide valuable guides to 
tovm leaders in planning social services. 

Is there a need for new housing or rehabilitation? Do the elderly 
have access to a phone? How old is the housing? 

In order to help organize the census data for your tOTO, we have 
urovided a sum.mary table on Guide Sheet #18 Part V. In column 1 of 
the table the data for the state of Connecticut is listed. Column 2 
contains data for the hypothetical town Upland, Connecticut . In 
Columji 3, there is room for you to enter the census data for your town* 

Take the time to assemble the data for your town. It will pro-- 
vide a base for future planning considerations in your community. 
Guide Sheet #18 Part VI contains a list of sources for statistical 
information on your town. 

LaBtly, let us consider one of the most variable of all or the 
attributes of a population. The attitudes of people which comprise 
it* You know, people have different ideas about almost everything-Por 
examole, about what age they would like to get married and how many 
children they should have. They even have different ideas about what 
a good population size is and what community goodg and services they 
think they need. 

To gain insight into local attitudes you may want to survey 
your town. A sample survey is provided in G-uide Sheet //1 9* 
Part A of the survey on guide sheet #19, is designed to determine 

citizen attitudes toward the existing planning activity in your commun- 

ity. On the same page Part B allows a cltiaen to evaluate human 
relation and cultural enrichment conditions in your area* On the 
next page, Part C encourages evaluation of economic development acti-... 
vities."" Physical Environment condition and environmental qualitieB 
are evaluated in Part D. Section 13 allowB a citizen to ovaluato 
Borvicos in the community. 
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Beginning with section P, the character of the survey changes. 
A citizen is asked to indicate the priorities they place on the 
spending of tax dollars. A major issue in planning philosophy is 
which services, responsibilities, or powers should be regionaXi'/.ed. 
In part G, the participant is asked to express their opinion on chis 

' 'what part does population growth play in the problerris that exist 
in vour community. The questions in part H elicit citizen opinions 
on this controversial issue. The value of open space la the topic ol 

^Section J, asks the citizen to list the three priorities for new 
projects that your community should have. In section K and L, the 
Hurvey participant is asked to list the people, organizations and 
bunivieaseB that are most influential in their community. Tlie answers 
to these questions can be most important in finding an effective 
spokesman for community planning issues. ^ . ^ 

■ Finally, the questions in Section M allow for an analysis Oi. the . 

oa^tioipanta' in the survey by sex, age, employment and mobility. 
The survey is an extensive document. Por your community it may only 
bo necessary to use several sections. The entire survey is presented 
on ruide sheet #19 so you would be able to select and modify sections 
that aoolied to your community. How does all this relate to land use 
dPcisibn making? Commuriity needs and services such as recreation, 
ouen apace, housing, police, fire, public buildings, roads, public 
transit, water supply and m.any others, all require land. It is the 
olannin,- orocess that aj locates space to each need that the synthesis 
A-T con^tiders. Hevisw the- survey. As you read each question consider 
v/viether the question is appropriate for your community and how i'- I'e- 
lates to land requirements. Stop the recorder while you completely 

■•'eview the survev. (Pause). 

Several methods can be used to conduct the survey. The following 

are ouggestions for your considerationj 

1. A door-to-door or scientific sample survey by an organi- 
zation set up specifically for this purpose. 

2. A high school class or older 4-H members doing the contact 
work under proper guidance. 

3. A survey involving all households or organized on a ocientific 
sample basis, 

4. Businessmen in the comm.unity asking customers to complete 
the survey. 

In your community servey you may be surprised to find m.anj' 
neoDle who consider continued population growth to be necesBo,ry lur 
Su/wav of life. That is, they equate popv.lr.tion growth with prosper- 
•itv. They may in fact, even tell you tvi'; continued grov^th is neces-. 
^nry for our economic existance. They t;re reflecting our cultura.. 
heritage which suggested that growth is somehow American, triat lu 
haa'^been a part of the conquest of our frontiers and our expansion. ^ 
Today, even some countries hold this viewpoint. Recently, ootn Japan 
and^Greece, faced with declining fertility rates and the prob.ility oi 
n ntDO^lulm poDulation offered incentives to increase the number o. 
children'per family. The countries thereby hoped to avert a Dtagnet 



''1ofwfu!ryof Respond to this philosophy? What suggestions and 
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solutions might you want to consider in a discuesion of a town's 
population e^^owth with other community members. 

In your disoussion you will want to consider a variety of 
ways in which population growth influences a town. For help, let 
us again turn to our sample survey questions on Guide Sheet #19» 
Por example, do you see a relationahip between Upland's population and 
the construction and placement of business and housing? The larger 
a town's population, the greater its housing needs*' Therefore plan- 
ning and zoning for adequate housing to meet Uplands present and 
future population size is important. The placement of housing facili- 
ties is" also important. They should be built within reasonable dist- 
ance of businoases and such aervices as schools, police, and fire pro- 
tection and adequate roads. Or, if roads, water and Bewage Ber^rioes 
axe not Dreaent," they must be cnr:'tructed. At the same time other 
factors must be considered, for ■■ ample, the preservation of open 
Qoace and the need for an attractive downtown desipi, all of which 
provide for an attractive quality of life environment. Obviously, 
the construction of' new facilities and the preservation of open space 
are conflicting land uses. The town' of Uplands population growth will 
necessitate some housing construction which will in turn entail some 
loss of open land. The question then becomes a matter of acceptable 
trade-offs. 

What other survey results may merit diseuSBion? V/hat about the 
relationships between Uplands age structure and the human relations 
and cultural enrichment conditions determined in Part B of the survey? 
Of paramount importance is the availability of work opportunities, both 
for 'adults,, and also for youths just graduating from high school or 
college and entering the job market. Are there adequate jobs available 
right now in Upland, or is it neceasary for some of the town residents 
to'^seek emoloyraent in nearby areas? What about the availability of 
jobs for £iChool graduates? Based on the age structure of Uplands 
nooulation, will there be a need for greater or fewer number of 
jobs in the next 10 years? Do you think the survey participant considers 
tbe question of job opportunities for their children, when they stop 
to consider the number of children they desire? Do you think their 
decisions regarding family oir.e might be influenced by such consider- 
ations? 

Let us next consider the relationships between the town oi Up- 
lands uresent population age structure and size and the serviceB it 
reauir'es, information on which was gathered in Parts E and F of the 
survey. Will there be a need for greater or fewer schoolo in the fut- 
ure? 'v/hat types of schools will have to be increased in Blze? Decreased 
in size? For example, the renowra«i"baby boom" ia'now over, will there 
be a decrease in the need for elementary and secondary sohoola? 'Vill 
this be replaced by an increased need for adult education schools. 
Answers to* each of these questions will have to be met by the town ]; 
planning board, which is fully aware of th/ tremendous expense of 
modern education. 

Finally, the results of your survey will tell you something of 
the demand for recreational opportunities, and will give you insights 

into what specific types of recreational opportunities are needed, , 

3y examining the results, you may find a relationship again between 
the age structure of Hamderfs population, their occupation, and the 
tyoes'of recreational opportunities they feel best meet their needs. 
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For example, from Part' I young people will probably value such 
sites as a park or local lake highly. Young families may also ± ma 
lllll ?wo a?taa attractive. Boys and men will probably Id e ^uite inter- 
ested in the value of the local streambelt for its fishing opportunities, 
Manv adults will find the golf courses and game preserveo to be the 
most va^uable'recreational opportunities offered by the city while 
perhaps older, retired individualB will prefer such oites as the town 

green. ^^^^^ interesting relationships that might 

evolve from survey results? V/e hope that you will have found some new 
,and intereating avenues to explore. into the relationship between u 
Dooulation and the area in which it lives. 

NowV let us test your understanding of each of the population 
relationships which we have discussed in mlt by giving you a ^ 

hvpothetical population to work with! Look at Guide bheet m which 
rives" you a brand new population juat starting out, Pirst, you will 
noti that the individuals comprieins the population have very defmate 
lifp soace limitations, apparently caused by the presence of a new 
atmospheric gas. At any rate everyone lives to the same approximate 
life span and then dies during the 50-60 year old age intervals. 
Apparently a new and imknown chemical in the Martian water courses cou- 
ples to have 2 children at the age of 20 and 2 at the age of 30 j and 
the sex rates of all offspring will be equal. J^r^t, P^ot in the 
numbers of people in the first year, We know that there will be 20 
people, each of which are twenty years old. We also know that they 
?o?S 10 couples, and from our population characteriatica, each of those 
rouples will have 2 babies - or a total of 20 babies at this time. 
Therefore, the total population during the first year on Mars will be 
40 oeoDle! Now let us try ten years later. At this time .he 20 peo- 
ole'whS were 20 years old will all be 30 years old, so we p..ace them 
fn the 30 ylar age column. Their 20 babies born in the first year will 
i^ow be 10 years old. Now we also know that the 10 couples will each 
produce 2 more babies now that they are 30 years old for a to^al of 
20 new babies. How many people will the ^ojalpupulation now consist 
of? 60, right? YOU may find it to be fun to fill out the char w 

romDletelv, then W.ot the growth force of the population. ^Would you 

^ay'tSia ?B a^?Spldly growfng population? Take - ^^^^^J^^^,. 
urp of its age pyramidl Based on our discussion of population resourc. 
reauirements, what kinds of goods and services will this population 
Jequi^e It, for example, 20 years, 40 years, 60 years? 
trpnd m the appearenoe and placement of importance of different I orm« 
of -oods and services, such as health and education, during the 80 year 



soan of this pooulatlons exietance? , 

' Now that you are exoerienced at the population exercase try a 
similar activity on Guide Sheet #S2. Turn off the recorder (Pauo^). 
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